Satfiuel Shuter, Esq., of 39, Union-street, Bishopsgate, 


‘ A SITUATION is REQUIRED FOR A LAD, about. 15 


August 15, 1861. 


Povey and PALESTINE, or the Restoration of the Jews, 
ke, 


‘THE BOOK 
Original Hebrew; with a Commentary, [istorical and Cri- 


j . 


/ 
+ 
* 
* 
« 
“ ‘ 


Vor. XVI.—No. 348, ] 


TERMS OF 4s.; Unstamped, Impressed Stamp, 4s64.. 


Price {44+ | 


Birth. 
On the 9th inst., at 17, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, Mrs, 
L. Lang, of a daughter. - 


On Wednesday, the lith instant, at the residence of the bride's 
father, by the Rev. Dr. Adler, assisted by the Rev. Mr. Ascher, 
Louis Charles Lumley, of No. 4, Cork-street, Burlington Gardens, 
solicitor, to Charlotte, second daughter of Moses J > Esq., of 


No. 46, Bedford-square, London, and of Sydney, N. 8. 


Died, 
On Thursday the 8th inst., aged 37, Hannah, the beloved wife of 


hter of Abraham and Elizabeth Woolf, of 9, Middlesex-street, 
deeply regretted by a sorrowing family and a large circle of friends. 


German, and Treasurer of the Congregation of English, 
N 


German, and Polish Israelites of MONTREAL begs to AC- 
OWLEDGE the RECEIPT of FIVE GUINEAS, in aid of 
the Building Fund of the New Synagogue, from LOUIS 


NATHAN, Esq:, of Regent's Park, London, England, 


JEWS’ ORPHAN ASYLUM, 
TENTER GROUND, GOODMAN'S FIELDS 


years of age, as IN-DOOR APPRENTICE. 
r particulars apply to the Secretary, Mr. J. Salomons, 22, 
Great Prescott-street, Goodman’s-fields, 


— 


Just Published.—Price 6d. 


viewgd in relation to the nearest route to India. By Thomas 
.D., Wilmslow. 
London : F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in 8vo., price 18s. cloth, 
F ECCLESIASTES, translated from the 


By Caristian D. Ginspore. 
By the same Author, price 10s., 
“THE SONG OF SONGS, or Solomon's Song; with a Com- 
“men 


Now Ready.—Price 2s. 6d. 
HE HEBREW PRIMER AND READING BOOK, con- 
teinidg all the principal rules in Hebrew grammar; together 


ory ng near! 


every word in the Book of 


TE the FORESTERS | 
NEXT, Aug. 20th, when the » 
from half past eight o'clock in 


will take place on TU 
Palace and Grounds will be 
the morning till ten o’cloek 
visitors. 
Last year 67,928 persons 
All the special attractions off 
occasion, including full disp the GREAT FOUNTAINS and 
ENTIRE SERIES of WATMRWORKS, Military Bands, Quad- | 
rille Bands for dancing on thé@@Jzten, and on the great North Wing | 
Platform, &c., &e. 
Extra entrances and exi 
and by rail. Special Trains ali parts of England on 
this day, end from London B¥idge, Pimlico, and intermediate sta- 
tions as fast as required, T@afférd time for visitors leaving by | 
degrees, gas standards will bow 


this most popular festival. 


TUESDAY, *AUGUST 20mm. 
REAT DAY OF THE FORESTERS.—Palacs open for 
_ Admission from half-past Eight in the morning until Ten 
at night. One Shilling. © 7 


EIGTHTEENTH and ONLY 
over the Fountains, on WEDNES.- 
3861, at FIVE o'clock precisely. 
Garing feats, Three enormous Masts 
have beén erected on the T e, over which has been strained, at 
a great elevation, and imm@@iMtely over the Fountains, the Rope 
mete: expressly for this pipese, above Two Thousand feet in 
en 

As M. Blondin’s unparall@i@fl exhibitions consist of much more 
than the mere passing from @fid to end of this enormous length, it 
is essential the rope should’ Me well strained and guyed, and in the 
best possible condition. Mgilondin has repeatedly declared that 
the ropes fixed at the Crg@tml Palace are far’ more secure and 
elastic than any he has everg@rformed upon before; but notwith- 
standing this, advantage h » taken of the interval caused by 


ASCENT NEXT W 
Y NEXT, AUGUST 21 
To exhibit his wondrous a 


Biss DIN will make 
A 


cted in the naves and transepts. | 
ONE SHILLING. 


fétes will be provided on this ellery Trade. Has had good experience. 


y for vistiors by road Can drive, and knows town well.~ He is 


his visit to Ireland to stre n the main rope over the Fountains, 
and also to tighten it cons 
the centre than it has. hifierfo been, and nearer approaches a 


risi 
AG, 
‘Aum@er, 14, Bevis Marks, St Mary Axe ; and to 


Ss. Second Edition, revised and enlar 
‘the 
uare. 


OMELESS; or, A POE INNER 
GOLDSCHMIDT, Author of “Jacob Bendixen.” 


“This is a novel that will excite universal commendation. It is 
fall of point and vigour, and combines an elegant style with good 


entire novel. 
Bendixen,’ and a more enlarged experience.”— Messenger. 
Hurst and Blackett, publishers, No. 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


phy 
Correct HEBREW and ENGLISH 


CALENDAR and DIARY, for 


HE only True and 
ALMANACK is VALLENTINE’S, for TWO YEARS.—_ 


BREW and ENGLISH 


y 


taste. There is not, in fact, a dull or uninteresting page in the | 
‘ Homeless’ evinces even greater telent than ‘Jacob | 


straight line than any rope; of equal length ever before stretched. 
M. Blondin will, on We@ne@@day next, perform on it some most» 
EXPLOITS. 
yed the whole period of the perform- 
wee Flower Lawns, and Walks 


-. two broad Terrace Walks and the 


pened at Ten, din’s 
Five o'clock. Admtission ng 


Performance will commence at 


Children and schools half-price. 


commodetion for any possible number of Visitors, but to provide 
_ for the accommodation of those who prefer _» avoid the crowd, a 
| few Reserved Seats are set apart in the Queen's Box Corridor 
| (from whence M. Blondin takes his departure) at Five Shillings 
_ each, or in the other Open Corridors at Half-a-Crown each. 

Frequent trains will run from London Bridge, Victoria, and in- 
| termediate stations, but as M. Blondin’s performances take place 
exactly at the times announced, visitors by railway, to prevent dis- 
/ appointment and crowding, will do well to avail themselves of trains 
| somewhat early in the day, 


~~ = 


bly. It is now many feet higher in | 


all the attractions of the Palace without extra charge) One Shilling. : 


The slopes and terraces at the Crystal Palace afford ample ac- will be most happy to accommodate those families who intend to | 
visit Dover for t 


QESIDENT ‘GOVERNESS.—Requited’ BE-ENGAGE- 
MENT immediately after the Jewish recess. Qualifications, 
lish, with rudiments of Hebrew, French, and Masic. to children 


under 14. Address Una, W Mackintos 
evening, for the admission of ~~ xeeptionab 


YOUNG MAN. 18 years of age, is desi of obtaining 
a SITUATION in ho Wholees e Fanev Jew- 
ry not so much an 


object. Address P., Jewish Chronicle office. 
ANTED, by a Youth aged 19, a SITUATION as 
LIGHT PORTER, or to look after a horse and cart. 


generally useful, and has a good character from his last sittatiob . 


—_— P. L., 2, St. Agnes-terrace, .Tabernacle-walk, Finsbury, 


APARTMENT TO LET, in the 
nighbour of Bevis Marks, for a single G wi 
every accommodation. For reference Puss Dake. 


street, Aldgate. , 


report having been circulated to the effeet 


that Mrs. JONES is about relinquishi BOARDING 
STABLISH MENT, 29. Sono by to intimate 
such entirely without fOnntlation, and 
s forward confidently to continued suppers Jewish 
friends and the public. 


RIVATE BOARD end RESIDENCE.One ér Two 
Boarders can be received in a Gentleman's Fediding ta 

the best part of Islington. Good society and every Home 
References exchanged. Address, Omega, care of Mr. Arrowsmith, 
news agent, 5§ Scott’s-plapq, Lower-road, Islington. 


M ISS BENZAQ 


N’'S. PRIVATE BOARDING 


HOUSE, 10, Street, Finsbury Square, E.C.— 
oard and Residence on ate terms. Weddi and private — 
Dinner Parties attended to. | 

MURCIAN, "Qf PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE, | 


» No. 15, Bury-stmeet, St. Many Axe, Good accommoda- 
tion, Foreign languages spoken. Apartments for families, hand 
somely furnished, with attendance if required. 
ou moderate terms. Private Dinners attended to. 


RIGHTON, 14, Prace.—DINING-ROOM or 
DRAWING-ROOM APARTMENTS to LET, with a good 
sea view; or parties can be accommmedated with Board end 
ing.—Terms moderate. 


BV. H. NEUMAN, of - Dover, 
friends and the public in 
ODIOUS HOUSE, No. 19, 


e season, and will also be glad to take charge of 
— whose parents may feel desirous of committing 
to bis care. 


PREPARATORY. BOARDING 


\ ESDAMES HARTOG and LEO have much pleasure in 
informing their Patrons and the Jewish community im géneral 


willing to make himself — 


Table d'Héte daily, 
to 


odg- 


Martin's Tefrage, im the most 
healthy part of the town, within five minutes walk of the sea, and | 


SCHOOL, 
For a limited number of Young Gentlemen, from four years of age. | 
9%, Cantron Hitt Vittas, Campes Roap, N. 


| 

| 


the years 5622 and 5628 a.m., corresponding to 1861, 1862, and | that their pops in addition to the excellent education always 


8, and containing the exact time of Sabbath coming in, and | Jewish Chronicle Office, 7, Bevis Marks, St. Mary Axe, E .C. received at their Establishment, will, for the future, enjoy the 7) _ - 
ano of night throughout the year in England, the Colonies, and | Just. published, advantage of instruction from a qualified teacher from the “ Kin- | 
America; the Jewish and Christian Holidays for the ensuing eight /ry~ FOURTH and CONCLUDING VOLUME of the | dergarten,”’ whose services they have sacreeded in obtaining. i 


years; remarkable occurrences and events ; portions of Seripture | 


read on Sabbaths, Holydays, Feasts, Xc.; Chronological ‘lable, 
Jewish Ecclesiastical Board, Board of Deputies, Synagogues and 
officers in London, the provinces, &c , day on which the first of the 
Month and Holidays can occur, the hour of commencing prayers, 
charitable institutions; to which is added Three Concise Tables of 
the corresponding Dates of the Hebrew and English Mo nths for the 
past Thirty years; also a companion to the Almanack, showing the 
origin of Sabbaths, Fasts, and Festivals, &c. » By 1. Vallentine. 
rice 6d. 

* Printed, published, and sold by I, Vallentine, 7, Duke-street, and 
‘5. Stoney-lane, Aldgate; and may also be of P. Vallentine, 
Hebrew Bookseller and Publisher, 34, Alfred-street, Gowey-street, 
Bedford-square, and of all booksellers. 

J. V, begs to state that he will have for sale, for the ensuing 
a selection of choice (Citrons), Green 
(Palms), and fine 6°07, which will be the finest ever imported, 
and will be sold at unusually LOW PRICES. — 

Devotions for the Daughters of Israel, ls. each, gilt lettered. 

Also Mr. Bresslau’s “ Meditations.” 


NOW READ Y.—PRICE 30s. THE COMPLETE SET, 
VALLENTINE'’S POCKET EDITION OF THE 
FESTIVAL PRAYERS, 
WITH A NEW TRANSLATION BY THE LATE REV. 
D. A. DE SOLA. 

Note.—This is the only Machzer which has a New Transla- 
tion, also the Prayers follow in order, and the necessity of turning 
from place to place is avoided throughout the work, This Edition 
is acknowl to be the most correct, smallest and most regular 
ever published. Persons wishing to purchase a WMD are requested 

to compare this work with any other. 
Second Edition, DYNA IHD, “ The Book of Life, and Answer 
of the Tongue ;” by the Rev. B. H. Ascher. 
VALLENTINE, Bookseller, Publisher, Trinter, and 
‘ Bookbinder, 34, Alfred-street, ‘Bedford-s uare, W.C., and 7, 
uke-street, Aldgate, informs the Principals of Schools and the 
Public that he has on sale a large stock of English Almanacks, 


ban, win, School Books, &c., selected from 
markets on the Continent, all of which 
have been bound in London, in strong and useful binding. Also 
on hand very superior Woollen and Silk Talysim, Arbang Kanfus, 
Mezuzahs, Tephillin, Sitzitz, &c., which he is enabled to sell at 
very low prices. 

ow sendy, “Vallentine’s (Pocket Edition) Pentateuch and 
Sabbath Morning Service,” with NMS, being the only one pub- 
lished with ish translation. 

P. Vallentine has constantly on hand all kinds of 


ela- 
borate and useful bindings, suitable for Wedding and Birthday 


resents, Books purchased in any quantity. 
PYp.S.—Agent for the Works published by the Rev. A. De Sola, 


-. Montreal, and M. Crehange, Paris. | 


On hand, Mantles for D , and “SD. 
Agent for Australia.—G..Green, 96, Queen-street, Melbourne. 
t for Canada—Rev. A. De Sola, Montreal. ' | 
kbinding and Printing executed on the  sahaer Trade 
and export orders iately executed on very low terms. — 


“JEWISH SCHOOL AND FAMILY BIBLE” 


(contain- | 


_ing among other portions of Scripture, Psalms, Job, and Daniel), | 


| Rev. the Chief Rabbi, 
Price, Hebrew and English, each volume 15s., English alone 6s. (4, 
' Sent by post, Hebrew and English, 15s. 10d., and English alone, 7s. 
| Now Ready, Bound in Roan, price 5s. 
/THE HAPHTAROTH, translated by Dr. A. BENISCH. 
Hebrew and English, in opposite pages. 
At the same office, and by the same author, may be had, 

HEBREW PRIMER and Progressive Reading Book, with an 

interlineary translation. Price 2s. 6d.; school edition, 1s, 6d, 
THE PRINCIPAL CHARGES of Dr. M‘CAUL’'S * OLD 
PATHS” AGAINST JUDAISM, as stated by Mr. omtegete in 
the House of Commons, Considered and Answered. By Dr, A 
Bentscu. 1858. Price 4d. 

THE QUESTION AT ISSUE BETWEEN JUDAISM 
and CHRISTIANITY, and Israel's Mission, By Dr. A. Beniscn. 
1858. Price 6d. 


IMRAY LEB (55 , Words of the Heart). Containing 
Prayers and Meditations, translated and adapted from the French, 
by Hester Rothschild, Seeond Edition, revised and enlarged, 

rice 5s, 


SAMUEL SOLOMON, 7 
HEBREW axn GENERAL BOOKSELLER anv PUBLISHER, | 
37, Duxe Srrext, (near the Synagogue). 

EGS to direct the particular attention of his friends and 
the public generally to the following Works:— 


IMD 

New PORTABLE EDITION of the FESTIVAL PRAYERS, 

in Hebrew and English, and less in size than any others published, 
ge THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION. 

The prayers following in regular succession, so that constant 
reference is avoi 

Also the new Edition of the Sabbath and Daily Prayer Book, in 
two volumes, uniform with the above Work, containing the addi. 
tional prayers for D™Dand AD &c. 

Prayer Books, Bibles, Sermons, and every sert of book for devo- 
tional constantly on sale. 

The following are COPYRIGHT WORKS :—Henry’s “Class 
| Book ;” Newman's “ Grammar ;” “ Devotions for the Daughters of 
Israel ;” “ Law of Sinai.” ) 

Bibles published exclusively for the use of Jewish Schools and 

Jewish Families. | 


USIC.—Monsieur HENRI HARTOG begs to announce 
that he continues giving LESSONS on the VIOLIN and 
IANOFORTE, and in SINGING. Schools attended, References 


ils to be addressed to Mr, » 55 Palgrave-place 


'translated by Dr. A. BENISCH, under the supervision of the 


Quarter to commence from the day of entrance. | 
\ ESDAMES .MEYER’S ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG | 
| LADIES, under the patronage of the Rev. Dr. Loeb, Chief 
Rabbi of Belgium, 18, Rae de Form, Faubourg de Cologne, 
LRUSSELS, Belgium.-—The instenction comprises Religion, the | 
French, German, and English Languages, 
of education. The situation is extremely salubrious. 
Mr. Ad. Souveine, Professor of Languages, |1, Murray-street, New 
North-road. 


Among the mene by whom he has had the honour to be patronised | 
are the most noble the Marquis of Headfort, K.P., Lady Vaux, 

Lady Ann Monck, Lady Esmonde, the very Rev. Archdeacon Stop. | 
ford and family. 
touch. Planelibtes kept in order by the year on moderate terms. 
Also parties purchasing a piano in any manufactory in London 
ean have Mr. Marks’ practical opinion on its construction, tone, 
touch, &c. References to the first musical authorities in London. 


— 


» dlesex-street, Aldgate.—All kinds of French, Italian, and» 
an Pastry and Confectionery, Wedding Dinners, : 
Balls, and Dejeuners, and Parties supplied in the 
a or English style, Ices, Jellies, or Blanc- On 
all pa 
satisfaction has been expressed at the manner in which Mr, 8, has | 
served the entertainments, 
N.B.—No connection with the shop in Gravel-iane. 


none, and MATTRESSES thoroughly Pvrivmp from | 
MOTH and other noxious vermin by chemical , Cleaned | 
and re-made equal to new, by CHARLES BOARD, 65, Wousnir 
Srrezr, Finspuny. References, for 
werkmanshi 
Je of the hi 

on araiture; 
fied moth, and to new, 


(°emesa D. DAVIS Lazarus, Davis, and Co.,) has 


ed with several 
1 their Wharfs at Limehouse, Wapp 


Kingsland, and Paddi 

Western, and 7 er sama Counties Rail Present cash price for 
thoroughly screened Best Seaborne Wallsend Coals, Hettons, 
Haswell, arte Lambton, and Tees, per ton, Best 
28s.; Seconds, 19s. Best Silkstone, 21s. ; 


ley, 23s. ; Two Pitts, 2)s.; 
‘Rothwell Haigh, 20s.; Haigh Moor, 19s. ; 


Bernsley, Flockton, 19s.; Best Cle 
193. other ions of Coals at the daily 


to P All communieations respecting Engagements and Pu- 
toe Hartog’s sesidenes 
emple Bar, W.C. | 


| Chief Ofice_14, Saint Many Axe, EC, 


the usual branches 
For terms (which are moderate) and further particulars, address, 


IANOFORTES.—M. MARKS, Pianoforte Manufacturer |) | 


and Taner, 105, W.C. 


Worn Pianos restored to their original tone and | 


SILVER, COOK and CONFECTIONER, No. 39, Mid- | 


harfingers for the delivery of his | 


Breakfasts, 
first-class 
occasions, weddings and private perties, the greatest 


superiority and perfection of |” 
and extremely low charges, can be given to innu- Ff 


estr ility. N.B. E | 
Castalia, 


¢ 
MOP Gop axp po war Rianr.”—Psalms. 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 10, 5621. 
CRYS | 
FORESTERS®, 
HE GREAT ANNUAR 
4 | 
ADMISSIO 
CRYS AL PALACE. | 
| 
| UR 17 
| 
| 
London: Longman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. | § 
begs to acquaist his 
athe hasmkens OOM. 
| | 
Dp | 
if 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Stanley 18s,; Best 
4 


Tue CONVERSIONISTS IN AnySSsINIA. 


I do not share your apprehensions about the Falashas. 
The missionaries of the London Society are not the first who 
have tried their hands at their conversion. Long before 
the Protestants reached them the Jesuits, laboured. 
them, without producing any perceptible effect te and there 
is no reason to believe that the former excel the latter in 
aptitude for the conversion business. After all, the Pro- 
testants teach, the same as oman Catholics, all these doc- 
trines which are 80 objectionable to Jews. The minor dif. 
ferences which distinguish the two religious parties are too 
subtle to be duly appreciated by the simple-minded Fala. 
shas. ‘They find that both believe in three gods instead 
of one, as distinctly taught in the Bible. They find that 
botl believe that the incorporeal God, despite the repeated 
declarations of bis purcly spiritual nature, was born 
other mortals, ate, drank, slept, and died like them. They 
find that both, despite their professed veneration for the 
‘Pen Commandments, unscrupulously break the decalogae 
by desecrating the Heaven-appointed Sabbath. This must 
suffice to convince them that Christians, whether Catholics 
of Protestants, cannct be true disciples of Moses and the 
and devordingly mast disbelieve all their doc- 
These simple-minded Falashas have even an 
over the majority ef the so-called enlightened 
‘European Jews. A little knowledge is a dangerous thing. 
The consequence is, that European Jews, inflated with 
- their little knowledge, sometimes believe that they have 
sufficientiy tnderstood the sophisms by which conversion. 
ists;endeayour to refute the objections which common sense 
must always raise against’ Christian tenets, when, in fact, 
a full knowledge would have pointed out at once ‘the 
emptiness of the alleged arguments. European Jews may, 
therefore, be occasionally mislead by conversionists. This 
risk these Falashas escape, by reason of tlrat very abseuce 
of thi’ little knowledge that proves so dangerous. They 
moreover are free from those numerous temptations which 
amongst us do more mischief than all persuasions of the 
conversionists. The desire to enjoy life, the wish to 
obtain certain offices, or to curry favour with conspicuous 
personages, and. the ambition to shine in certain circles, 
have no attraction for the poor, hard-working Falashas. I 
have therefore no fear that the conversionists will succeed 
in seducing them from their allegiance to the God of Is- 
rael. ‘They may smuggle in among them a few un-Jewish 
prectices, or a few Christian notions. But this, I feel 


trines. 
alvantage 


the number from whieh you have copied the article under 
the above heading. It is this time the missionary Bronk- 
hurst, now in Abyssinia, who speaks : : 

“The mission here is especially a work of faith and 


only to Him to whom all things are known ‘from the 
7 beginning of the world. Nevertheless, a few glimpses of 
‘3 . hope are not wanting; the Falashas come constantly to 
HH visit us and inquire about the truth, which shows that there 
is a little excitement among them, and that they are some- 
what concerned about the ‘ one thing needful.’ ”’ 

Compare this statement with those contained in your 
extracts. This is not the language of a conversionist con- 
fident of success. This is the language of one who feels 
the difficulty of his task, and who foresees the abortiveress 
of his efforts. | 


THE CONVERSIONISTS IN AYBSSINIA 
(Continued from our last.) | 

We need not follow the missionaries in their wander- 
ings from village to village. The account of one of 
these visits will be as good as all others, Always the 
samé conversation, always the same false reasoying, 
always the same erroneousdoctrine. Here they are “‘ off 
again, and along upland glades, murmuring brooks, and 
shady groves, where an ornithologist might in a short 
time have made a splendid collection, we push on 
towards another Falasha settlement. Our long dis- 
course, coupled with a ride of several hours, and want 
Of food, had, however, exhausted our strength; and as 
it was now one o'clock, and a picturesquely situated 
hamlet gleamed through the dark Arcadian scene, we 
made a halt, and on bread and clotted milk, washed 
‘Aown by draughts of excellent water from a sparkling 
| fountain, had a breakfast which we ate with au appetite 
epictre might have envied. inquiry for the 
Falasha village excited the curiosity of the peasants, 

and several volunteered to be our guide. Our servants 
being enacquainted with the road, we willingly 
this gnsolicited service, and across shady vales and 
alluvial fields, where a few almost naked plough- 
tien, and their no less scantily clad wives and daughters 
neice __ were busily engaged, rode up to Ismanee, a village 
embowered in the refreshing and cool shade. of many a 
~guarted and ponderous tree. It was now about 4 P-m., 
as the people were asleep, and ‘the priests in the 
..avesquid,. stillness and unearthly silence that was 


Oppressive pervaded these lonely abodes. Our 


ides with stentorian voices called on several indivi- 
by name, but their Sabbath siesta was so sound 


of 


prayer. Persevering supplication to the Lord of the har-| laugh at her own doubts in t 
vest is indispensibly necessary, that the Gospel may find | and the belief in which she 
entrance into the hearts.of these benighted souls, who | administered to her a very sharp rebuke for the unbe 
J© labour under a yoke of ignorance and superstition, which | ¢ 
1) they themselves begin to perceive, but have not the power | fested, and as if conscious of her error, she said, “I am 
: to shake off. We therefore can only sow in faith the | anxious to know the truths contained in the Bible, and 
words of peace; what fruits they will produce is known | if I had not to move to yonder hut to-morrow, I would 


from care, that it required the greatest exer-} 
of our companions’ lungs tO rouse any one from 
slamber. At last one, and then anothber,’ 
and so on, like apparitions conjered 
cian, appeared at their doors: 


thei white sbroulls, st 


wrapt 


a bewi gaze on the of | ei 
in Abyssinia, wire 


sal 
moving and creeping things share the abode with their 
human inmates) we summoned those we,had roused to 
join us under the trees.’ “They readily complied, and 
to this @ttemtive assembly of about tem, adults a 
we proclaimed, for some tthe @hrist 
him erueified, The mbpk, who ‘had, listened wich 
interest and undivided attention, thought himself called 
upon to make some remark, but as he knew not what 


| 


nression observed, “I love you, for vou are holy,’ 
(meaning a descendant of Abraham), I.told him that 
he was mistaken, and if he read the Bible he would 
find on the very first page of inspiration that man was 
fallen and corrupt, and could only be sanctified by the 
power of the Spirit, and saved by the interposition of 
to call on us the next morning. | 
The violet and purple tints in which hill and grove 
began now to glow, reminded us tiat the sad was m- 
pidly descending towards the horizon, and as we had 
still another Falasha village to visit, we bade our friends 
farewell, aud hastened to Shelloh. Our time being 
limited, we picketed our mules in the gtass, and con- 
trary to Falasha prejudices, went straight to the mes- 
quid, where in a court adjoining, a number of young 
men were engaged in reading the Scriptures in the 
Ethiopie tongue. We joined these devout students, 
and soon were absorbed in dn ‘earnest discussion, on 
the invariable topic of ceremonial observances. We 
easily disposed of their queries, by telling them that the 
very laws on which they placed their hope and trust 
were proofs of their fall and rain; for if man had not 
sinned, the interconrse between the Creator and crea- 
ture would never have been interrupted; but as: the 
reverse was the case, the impure and polluted céould 
no longer have intercourse with the holy and pure, and 
thus he had received a law which was at once to remind 
him that he was polluted, and that he required to be 
purified—that he was atransgressor, aod must. have an 
expiatory sacrifice. They thought they possessed this, 
and we had some difficulty im convincing them that an 
irrational animal could not atone for a rational man. 
With much sincerity they replied, ** You may be right, 
but we cannot comprehend how Christ as God could 
assume the nature of man.” We asked them, whether 
God did not reveal Himself in the time of the exodus, 


convinced will be the extent of the mischief which the | aud subsequent history of Israel in that form, to which 
missionaries will work among them.. That the supporters | t 
of the conversion bubble are being prepared for such an | a little, (the only lettered female we met during our 
issue, is clear from the following extract, which I make | Jong tour) took a deep interest and active part in the 
from the same “ Jewish Intelligence,” a month later than | conversation, but like a wayward fretfal child, she 


hey readily assented. A young woman who could read 


would one minute with tears in her brilliant eyes smite 
her heaving and swelling bosom, and in accentsof perfect 
despair bemoan her sins and unbelief; and the next, 
with'a painful smile of saucy incredulity, she would 
Fi veracity of her creed, 

ad been educated. We 


oming levity and reckless demeanour she had mani- 


accompany you to Aboo Maharee.” 

The pertinacity with which these conversionists in- 
sisted upon the necessity. of bloody sacrifices as the 
only condition for obtaining pardon for sin, is truly 
surprising. What, however, is more astonishing is the 
extraordinary logic that the blood of God’s Son should 
in this respect be more efficacious than that ofa bul- 
lock, when God expressly declared, “sons shall not 
die for fathers, for each shall die for his own sin,” 
whilst he commanded the sacrifices of dumb animals. 
It is quite possible that a simple-minded, ignorant Fa- 
lasha, acquainted only with a small portion of the 


‘Scripture, shonld be confounded by such absurd rea- 


sonings; bat why the absurdity should be repeated in 
the conversion organ, among persons with the whole 
Bible before them, we cannot understand. 

Here is a piece of F’alasha acquaintance with the 
Bible. All the preceding visits had been paid to the 
Falashas on Sabbath, the apostates probably wishing to 
give to the poor Jews a practical example of the dese- 
cration of the Heaven-appointed Sabbath, and of the 
way in which Christians interpret the Ten Command- 
medts. It was now Sunday, which the baptised Jew 
blasphemously called ‘‘ our Sabbath,” “ and,’ he con- 
tinues—‘‘ we were very reluctant to leave our quarters, 
but the poor peasants assured us that they could not 
afford us shelter for another day. We offered to pay 
them for all that we required, but as the worst Abyssi- 
nian character would consider himself branded with a 
lasting stigma, did he take payment for bread and milk 
from a traveller, we had no alternative but to move on 
a short distance to the abode of Aboo Maharee and his 
monks. 
lankab visited us. “They “Were, like all their co-reli- 
gionists, éxceedingly ignorant and superstitious, and 
appeared quite amazed when we told them that God 
had originally created man in His own holy image, but 
that being tempted, he had fallen from his high estate, 
and involved himself and all his descendants. in one 
common misery, from: which only the Eternal’s love 
and the Saviour’s sufferings could save him. They 
thought we had not the correct description of Adam's 
creation, and in a very serious tone told us, that forty 


the Cfeator accidental! 


knowing where to stow it, He said 
shall we do with this substance ?’ 


to say, he pointed at me, and with an incredalous ex- | : 


the Redeemer. He became very serious, and promised: 
could not be diverted fram the one en 


Before we set out, the few Falashas of Ba- | 


days before the Great Architect of the Universe had 


formed our globe, He gave shape and form to Adam, 
aud then left him at the threshold of the future para- | 


‘dise; subsequently, when all had started into existeuce, 
y saw a clod of clay, and not 
to the angels, ‘what 
to which all the hea- 


Gs man 
their 


replied, Gige him * and 
living being. .We tbwked th 
i@pi tory, and then gave th | 


the prétegice of 
bér_of Very attentive tory of 


the creation, the goodness of God to aa, Bia tempta- 
tion and fall into corruption, his incessant struggle with 
on cg unbelief, and finally the expiation and pardon 
of his guilt, #hrowgh the blood and righteousnes 
The following being the account of the meeting of the 
missionaries withthe religious chief of the Jews, we 
reproduce it in full :— 
“Tt was past mid-day when we crossed the Dimah 
and along a lonely heath skirted by hills and enlivened 
by troops of grazing deer and bounding gazelles, we 
leisurely proceeded towards Zera Workee. Several of 
our acquaintances of the morning accompanied ug, to 
witness our interview. with their chief, and notwith- 
standing that we endeavoured to direct their minds t, 
grossing topic, 
the piety, abstinence and learning of the great man we 
should soon see. We had now threaded our way upa 
considerable ascent, clothed with aromatic herbs and 
flowering shrubs, when we unexpectedly stumbled ona 
broad sloping platform, where, fenced in by impassable 
prickly trees and thorny hedges, stood the hut of Aboo 
Maharee, the focus of Falasba lore. Being Christians 
we were of course obliged to keep ata respectful dis- 
tance from the home of the holy man and his followers 
a precaution which we did not regret, for the atmos. 
‘phere was cool and pleasant, and even now and then 
when the sun burst through the thin veil-like clouds 
there were shady retreats enough to shelter a whale 
army from the noon day’s heat, Whilst our companions 
went to announce our visit, we retired to a delightfully 
refreshing bower, formed of the purple-flowered Eu. 
phorbia, honey-suckle, convolvulus, wild rose, and all 
kinds of aromatic shrubs and creepers, and that, too 
with a skill and perfection no gardener: conld imitate, 
Oar quiet seclusion did not Jast long, for the murmur 
of many voices, and the approach of groups of Falashas 
from all directions, were unmistakable indications that 
our visit had excited much interest, and attracted a 
considerable audience. The bustle and commotion, the 
running backwards and forwards of different parties who 
were anxious to have a peep at the strange visitants, 
continued for about a quarter of an hour, when a long 
procession of turbaned monks, with a mass of people at 
some distance in the rear, were pouring out of separate 
enclosures towards our bower. Aboo Maharee, the 
chief, with a snow-white turban and dress.of the same 
colonr, holding a long bamboo staff, like the crozier of 
a bishop, in silent gravity moved in the faont. There 
_was something imposing and majestic in the appearance 
of the man, which one could scarcely behold without 
admiration and reverence. He is, I should think, about 
sixty years of age, of a noble'and commanding figure, 
high and expressive forehead, melancholy restless eyes, 
aud a countenance once no doubt mild and pleasing, 
but to which self-imposed penance, and a repulsive 
practice, have imparted an expression most strange and 
unearthly, My companion and myself simultaneously 
rose as he and his followers in a well-ordered proces- 
sion approached ; a compliment which all gratefully 
acknowledged, and then, as if by previous arrangement, 
the multitude squatted down on the right and on the 
left of the natural bower in which we had made our 
retreat, leaving a broad spave as the rubicon between 
the polluted people and. the holy priests. The severed 
multitude stared at us in perfect “bewilderment and 
wonder, with a stern, grave, and unmoved gaze, as if 
they wanted to penetrate our very thoughts, and read 
in our very looks their hope or despair, joy or sorrow. 
There sat the old monk macerated and wan, with the 
brown skin hanging in wrinkles around his wasted fea- 
tures, and eyes sunk and lustreless from long mortifi- 
cation, or bright and sparkling with the mad fire of 
fanaticism: close to this sceptre-like apparition, as if 
seekiny hope and comfort from mature age and sinking 
life, reclined the young novice, in whose placid and 
unnaturally smooth face the strnggles of painful su- 
perstition, and perhaps the horrid consciousness that 
life, with its attractions and ties, had all been vainly bar- 
tered for a disordered dream and a wild feverish fancy, . 
_were too glaringly traceable.” j 
(To be continued.) 


METROPOLITAN F'rex Hosprrat, DEVONSHIRE: SQUARE, 
City.—The aggregate number of patients relieved during 
the week ending Aug. L0, was—medical, 1118; surgical, 
452; total, 1570; of which 592 were new cases. 

Marrin Broruers’ Taste Curcery.—Mappin Brothers’ 


London Show-rooms are at London Bridge. Established in 

Sheffield A.D. 1810. 

None are genuine without their , P . 
grat to their father by the ‘Table Dessert 

utlers’ Company of Sheffield, | Knives. | K Carvers. 
1008 y nives | Knives 
ull Size.| s. d. 

Black Handles, Balance ...... | 12 0 10 0 ; ri 

Bone, ditto, ditto... ee +e ee 16 6 12 5 

Ivory ditto, ordinary quality.... 22 0 16 0 7. 6 

Ivory ditto, medium quality.... | 33 0 23 0 lL 0 

Lvory ditto, best quality ...... 46 0 84 0 


None of the above can come loose in hot water. 


HoLtoway’s OINTMENT AND Sain.—At 
certain seasons of the year cutaneous diseases are more trouble- 
some than at other periods, and on such occasions are these 
‘| two famous remedies most remarkable for their curative — 
powers. The Ointment -eures externally tho. disfigurements 
arising from scrofula, scurvy, ringworm, pimples, blotches, .and 
similar disorders. The Pills purify all the solids and fluids 
composing the body. The Ointment not only soothes and 
heals the surface, but passes to the glands beneath, cleanses 
them, ‘expels all impurities, and removes all. obstruction. 
Holloway’s renowned Ointment and Pills the very de- 
‘sirable power of ejecting from the human frame the seeds of 
the slightest or most virulent skin eruptions and alceroug dis- 
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a A RIDDLE, i every sunrise and eaneet ; the image of the stm, in virtwe | the Lord.’” On the other hand, we find the same point 

Silution of No 30—*Soy.” © of this refractive power of the air, appearing above the | acain occurring in the same position in a similar passage, 

Nowser XL. horizon for a minute portion of time before the actual | where it a rs to have a different effect. Itis in Job 

5 My first is an Assyrian monarch’s name, rising of the sun, and after its actual setting, the space | xxii. 28. “ And he said—unto man, lo! the fear of the 


Who against Israel to Samaria came, 
When the usurper, who was reigning there, 
With silver bribed him his domain to spare. 
My last is frequently for depth renowned ; 
But rarely can this quality be found 
In those, who should with wisdom fill my whole, 
As well is known to many & weary soul. 


of time varying slightly with the varying density of the 
atmosphere. In some instances, this peculiar refraction 
has been manifested to such an extent, that the images 
of cities, or ships at sea, have appeared as if suspended 
in mid-air. Now it will be observed that, when this 
miracle took place, the sun was approaching towards the 


Lord that is wisdom."’ In this last case, however, there 
is room for the same dubiety, as in the case of the 

assage in Joshua ; because it may be rendered. thus: 
‘And he said—for man, behold! the fear of the Lord 
that is wisdom.” From this it will be seen; that Rttle 
reliance can be placed on the punctuation of the original, 


hi —————— horizon ; for the narrative says, that the shadow was | and that it is quite legitimate to hold the point in ques 
METRICAL TRANSLATION OF PSALM CIII. brought back ten degrees, by which it had gone down | tion, as indicating, in the passage before us, that the 
: Bless the Eternal, O my soul ! | in the dial of Abaz. The miracle therefore may have | words used by Joshua were, “ To the eyes of Israel 


And all within my mind extol 
His reverend holy name; 
bless the Lord, my sonl! recall 
| His mercies manifold, and all 
His benefits proclaim,— 
‘Who pardons all thou dost amiss, 
Who their diseases kindly heals,— 
Who, from destruction’s dread abyss 


been accomplished, in perfect accordance with the fixed 
laws of nature, by an extraordinary development of the 
atmospherical refraction, these fixed laws operating for 
the time in direct obedience to the Divine volition. In 
short, it appears to have consisted simply io the raising 
of the sun’s apparent image ten degrees higher above 
the horizon, than the point which it had actually reached, 


stand thou still.” 

The word here rendered “ stand still” might with 
equal, if not with greater propriety, be rendered by our 
word wait; as itis in Ps. Ixii, 1. Ps. Ixv. 1., and vats 
ous other passages ; and its meaning wuald be that the 
sun-light was to await the completion of the diseomfitare 
of the flyiog Amorites. With these emendations, the 


Thy life to save, His grace revealsa— 
Whe crowns thee with His tender love, 
His blessings showering from above— 
Who satisfies thy mouth with food, 

And, as the eagle’s, hath thy youth renewed. 


In judgment and in righteousness, 
God the Eternal gives redress 
To all oppressed with woe ; 

To Moses He revealed His grace, 
And enused His chosen Israel's race 
His mighty deeds to know. 

The Lord is bountiful and kind, 

To anger slow, in mrercy creat, 
To constant chiding disinclined, 

He harbours neither wrath nor hate. 
He has not with His people dwelt 
After the measnre of their guilt, 
Nor hath He given us recompense 

After the magnitade of our offence, 


For, as He has exalted high 
The lofty regions of the sky 
Above our earthly sphere, 
To far transcend our powers of mind 
His mercies and compassions kind, 
To those who yield flim fear. 
Far.as the line, where dawns the morn, 
Is from the bound, where ends the day, 
So far from-us His love hath borne 
The guilt of all our sins away. 
As fathers pity, in their love, . 
Their children dear, the Lord above 
So pities-those, who’ in trust ; 
He knows our frame, remembering we are dust. 


Frail man! like grass his fleeting hour ; 
He blossoms like the tender flower, 
That in the meadow grows; 
The wind breathes over it a blight, 
And lo! it is not; yea its site 
No more its presence knows. 
But towards them who fear His name. 

Th’ Eternal’s mercies never end; 
Thro’ all eternity the same, 

From age to age, they still extend. 
He, even to children’s children, shows 
His righteousness and truth with those 
Who from His cov’nant never swerve, 

And bear in mind His precepts to observe. 


The Lord in heaven has fixed his throne 
He reigns o’er all, supreme, alone. 
©! bless and praise the Lord, 
All ye His angels! great in might, 
Whe God’s commandments do aright, 
Attending to His word! 
Th’ Eternal bless, exalt His name, 
hosts, that heaven’s domigions fill! 
Do ye too join in loud acclaim R 
His ministers that do His will! 
Th’ Eternal bless; His praise resound. 
All ye His works! wherever found 
In His dominions, and extol 
His holy name.. The Lord bless thou, my soul! 


SPECIAL PROVIDENCE,—Cuar. vy. 
Astronomical Miracles. 

The only miracles recorded in scripture which appear 
to involve a violation of the physical laws of the uni- 
verse, on a great scale, and soto run counter to the 
principles of astronomical science, are those of Joshua’s 
commanding the sun and moon to stand still, and of 
the shadow’s going back upon the dial of Ahaz, at the 
command of Isaiah. It will be better to consider the 
latter first, because it is the simpler of the two, and is 
strongly illustrative of the former. The question here 
involved is whether the going back of the shadow was 
an astronomical, or an atmospherical phenomenon. A 
very little consideration will suffice to shew that it was 
the latter. Had it been an astronomical phenomenon, 
it would have involved a reversal of the earth’s motion 
on its axis; and that again would have involved many 
other consequences, so serious that they could not have 
escaped the notice of the historian. But from the nar- 
rative we gather, not only that there was no other con- 
current event, but that this going back of the shadow 
was purely alocal occurrence, It was only on the dial 
of Ahaz that it was observed; whereas had the pheno- 
menon been general, the shadow would have gone back 
on every dial, and the expression used in the narrative 
would have been indefinite. Now science unfolds to us 
that such an apparent retrograde motion of the shadow, 
in a particular locality, might have been produced by a 
gradual alteration in the density of the strata of air, 
through which the sun’s rays had to pass in reaching 
the dial, whereby the rays might have been so refracted, 
or bent out of their course, as to cause the shadow of 
the gnomon to move backward. Examples of such an 
extraordinary refraction of the rays of light, in passing 
through the atmosphere, are far from being uncommon 
in warm climates, giving rise to the phenomenon of the 
mirage, in which the images of objects, near the horizon | 
are raised considerably above their true position. In- 


by means of the refractive power of strata of air of dif- 
ferent densities so that, in the locality where the dial 
of Ahaz was situated, the sun would appear to go back- 
wards. This explanation renders the occurrence not 
the less a miracle ; but the truly miraculous part of it 
was, not so much the mirage itself, as its taking place 
at the bidding of Isaiah. | 

This miracle is the key to the still more remurkable 
one of the sun and moon standing still at the command 
of Joshua. The latter may, like the former, have been 
either astronomical or atmospherical. In either case, 
the phenomenon was an apparent one; for if it was as- 
tronomical, it must have been the earth and not the sun 
that really stood still; so that the fixed position of that 
luminary would be not less merely apparent, if caused 
by the stoppage of the earth’s revolution on its axis, than 
if caused by an extraordinary refraction of the atmos- 
phere. 
We have thus to choose, not between a real an! ap- 
parent standing still of the sun and moon, but between 
two possible causes of an apparent standing still of these 
two luminaries. The determination of our choice will 
be greatly, ifnot entirely, influenced by the duration of 
the miracle. According to the authorised English trans- 
lation, it is said to have lasted a whole day ; but it is 
extremely doubtful, whether this be the true meaning 
of the corresponding expression in the original, which 
might with equal, if not greater propriety be rendered 
“like perfect day.” The word tamim $°M% implies 
perfection in quality, as well as completeness in dura- 
tion. It has the former sense in the following passages 
Gen. 6, 9:—Noah was a just man and perfect in his 
generations.” In Gen. 17,1. Walk before me and be 
thou perfect. In Ps. 101. 2.6. I will behave myself 
wisely in a perfect way ;” “‘ he that walketh in a perfect 
way, he shall serve me ;” andin various other passages. 
It is evident therefore, that it is quite legitimate to hold 
its meaning in the passage before us to be perfect, with 
reference not to the duration of the sun-light but to its 
brightness. 


our decision, In the Hebrew language there are three 
names applied to the sun, Heres O79, Hamma FNP, and 


) Shemesh (QW. According to lexicographers, the first 


of these names was applied to the solar orb or body of 
the sun, the second to his incandescent disc or warmth, 
and the third to the light emanating from him. ‘There 
are , also two denominations for the moon, Lebana 
lo. >» applied to the white illuminated dise of the moon, 
and always associated with Hamma, the disc of the sun, 
the other yareah F["\", designatiog the light emanating 
from the moon, and as uniformly associated with She- 
mesh, the light of the sun. Now the names given to 
the luminaries in the passage before us, are these last ; 
so that the command is addressed to the sunlight and 
moonlight, It will be further observed, that the part 
of the heavens, at which the sunlight is said to have re- 
mained is called the Hetsi "Ff, (literally the division 
or half) which, according to the best lexicographers sig- 
nifies the horizon, Had the zenith been intended, the 
word “ Gobah ” (33, the height of the heaven, would 
have been used, asin Job. 22,12. The command was 
therefore given, while the sun was about to set ; and 
that indeed was the most natural time for the occurrence 
to take place. 

It will be further noticed, that the phenomenon is lo- 
calised; the sunlight was commanded to remain upon 
Gibeon, and the moonlight in the valley of Ajalon. A 
farther localisation would arise from a slight variation 
in the mode of translating the outset of the passage. 
According to the authorised version it commences— 
‘‘ And he said in the sight of Israel. Stand thou still.” 
Bat this reading depends merely upon the pointing, and 
if we hold the commencement of the words, used by 
Joshua to be immediately after the word “ said,” (and 
to this there appears to be no solid ground of objection) 
the passage would run thus: *‘ And Joshwa said—to the 
eyes of Israel] O sun, stand thou still, &c.” As regards 
any objection to this reading, the pointing of the origi- 
nal Hebrew text is not decisive either One way or 
another. There is a distinctive point pesig, between 
the words “he said,” and the words “to the eyes ;” but 
the manner in which this particular point is used appears 
to be various. The only other passage where the ex- 
pression here employed occurs, is Dent. xxxi. 7. ‘* And 
Moses called unto Joshua, and said unto him in the 
sight of all Israel —‘ Be strong,’ &c.” Here the posi- 
tion of the point (pesig) is not after the word “ said” 
but after the word “ Israel,” indicating the commence. 
ment of the words used by Moses. Again the same 
point occurs exactly in the same position as it does in 
the passage in Joshua, in two other passages, in both of 
which it indicates the commencement of the words 
spoken. These are Gen. xxiv. 12. ‘‘ And he said— 
© Lord God of my master Abraham.’” And Joshua 


deed a! modification of this phenomenon ‘accompanies | 


|v. 14.“ And he said—‘no, but as captain of the host of 


There is another critical point, which may inflyence | 


passage would read thus, “And he said— To the eyes 


of Israel wait thou sun-light upon Gibeon, aud thow 
moonlight upon the valley of Ajalon ; and the san-light 
waited and the moon-light stayed, until the people had 
avenged themselves on their enemies. 


THE LATE DR. OXLEE. 

We are exceedingly pleased to learn that it is contem- 
plated to raise a monument to the memory of that eminent 
divine and Hebrew scholar, the late Dr. Oxlee, who died 
as rector of Molesworth. The rev. gentleman hal been 
previously curate of Stonegrave, where he lost his wife, and 
erected a monument to her in the parish church. The 
sacred building, now undergoing some repairs, which ne- 
cessitated the transposition of the memorial, the present 
incumbent, in giving notice thereof to the son of the 
deceased, the Rey. John Oxlee, of Oversilton, Northaller- 
ton, writes :—~ 

“But in re-erecting this monument, would it not be 
desirable to put up, in connection with it, a memorial to 
your distinguished father himself? Swrely a subseription 
might be raised to fill the window above the monument 
with stained glass in memory of him. So great a man 
(as I may fairly call the late Mr. Oxlee) shoald hot be 
left without a memorial in the church where he ministered 
for a quarter of a century. The cost of the window I have 
named would not be very considerable, probably not more 
than £30. If a larger sum, say £50 or £60, could be 


expended, the east window of the church might be taken - 


for the memorial. I cannot help thinking that some of Mr. 
Oxlee’s pupils might be induced to subscribe, and perhaps 
others who are acquainted with his works and chafacter 
might be willing thus to do honour to one of the most 
profound scholars of whom England can boast.” | 
We have often expressed our veneration for the memory 
of this eminent scholar, who, from his extraordinary, per- 
haps i our generation unequalled, proficiency im rabbinical 
literature, may very aptly be termed a Christian rabbi; 
but ‘not only did he equal the rabbis in learning, but also 
in respéct for the word of God. The veil was removed 
from his eyes, and although a sincere Christian, yet he 
almitted that a conscientious Jew could “not embrace 
Christianity, such as commonly expounded in ehurch and 
chapel. He boldly opposed the tacties of the Conversion 
Soclety, as testified in his ‘* Three Letters to the Arch- 


‘bishop of Canterbury,” and in other publications of his. 


That Christianity to him was something else than a mere 
belief im incomprehensille dogmas, will appear from the 
following inscription upon the monument erected by the 
late doctor to the memory of his wife, who died before 
him, and which he composed himself’ Not a word is in 
it about faith in Christ, or any other formula, by means of 
which Christians are taught that’ eternal happiness can be 
secured , 
“RIM DD M3 to the 
memory of Susana, wife of the Rev. John Oxlee, enrate of 
this parish. She died October 3rd, 1831, aged 45 years. 
May her soul be fed from the splendour of the Shecbifah, 
in the garden of Eden; and in the world to come be made 
a partaker of a joyful resurrection.” : 
a an epitaph might have been composed by a 
rabbi. 


Unirep Srates.—Tune Crvi. Wan.—The “ Jewish 
Messenger’’ mentions two officers, Colonel Siegel and Bri- 
gadier General Rosencraus, co-religionists, whose military 
achievements during the several engagements between the 
hostile armies were the theme of praise from every mouth. 

Pracue.—Distvrpances.—We referred in our fast to 
certain disturbances which lately took place at Praaue, 
We now copy the following particulars from a daily 
paper: Some disturbances, which might have proved se- 
rious, originating in @ trifling cause, took place in Prague 
on the dlst ult. A hotel servant passing through one. of 
the streets was invited by a Jewess at a stall to buy some- 
thing, and he, replying by a somewhat rough refusal, a 
quarrel sprang up, in which the Jewess received assistance, 
and the servant was wounded. A rumour at once spread 
through the city that a man had been murdered by the 
Jews, and after about an bour the story was improved into 
the deliberate slaughter of two Christians by a band of 
Israelites. Crowds of people seized the opportunity to 
maltreat the Jews of the Josephstadt. They smashed 
windows and threw stones at individuals, and in the tiot 
which ensued, a policeman was dangerously wounded, 
The police made some arrests, but their numbers were 
quite insufficient, and they were driven back by the ri. 
oters, who were principally young men of the apprentice 
class, armed with sticks and stones. Soldiers had to be 
sent from the barracks; but fortunately a threat tb clear 
the streets with musketry, prodticed a decided effect ; and, 
conjoined with a sudden and tremendows forrent of rain, 
finally dispelled all the riotous assemblage. Fourteen ar- 


jrests were made. The servant who was injured in the 


original quarrel did not receive any serious wound, aad 
the Jew who struck him wag taken into custody. | 
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jings and Sixpence. A considerable. reduction on Contracts for 
all such Advertisements, according to the number of Insertions. 
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- Jentine’s “Hebrew Calendar and Diary for the years 5622 and 
5623.” Decrease in Marriages.—We have received on this appa- 
rently most interesting subject letters from “ i Dae ae Family 
Man,” “A Young Man from the Country,” “ A: Young Man,’ 
“ An English Matron,” “A “_ of Israel,” and two without 
any signature whatever. As they, however, only reiterate or 
contradict statements which have already appeared in our columns, 
without in any way throwing light om the subject discussed, we 
do not deem it expedient to publish any. “A Subscriber and Re- 
former of Abuses ” ought to have known that no notice whatever 
can be taken of anonymous letters. The Rev. 8. Lyons is 
thanked for his communication; we shall in due time make use 

of it The Rev. Mr. Landeshut,in an early number. Emel.— 
We greatly regret that the sarcastic tone of his letter should 
render it unsuitable for our columns. Mr. J.-J. Benjamin 
should have written in English. An Old Sephardi of London, in 
our next. Bachelor at forty—We have not yet had time to read 
his letter: but we are afraid its inordinate length will prevent its 
publication. 
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LONDON : FRIDAY, AUGUST 1861. 
THE LATE EXCOMMUNICATION AT 
JERUSALEM. 

- We have lately several times referred to an excommu- 
nication at Jerusalem. At first it was a letter from Consul 
Finn to the rabbis of the Holy City, published in these 
columns some weeks ago, which alluded to it. Subse- 
quently, a correspondent of the-‘* Daily. News,” writing 
from Palestine, made mention thereof; and lately Sir 
Moses Montefiore, at a meeting of the Board of Deputies, 
called attention to it. Since then it transpired that the 
matter has been deemed important enough by the chiefs of 
the Jerusalem community to induce them to dispatch a de- 
legate to the Board, in order to implore its interposition. 
This excommunication hag thus received a publicity which 
no ecclesiastical censure {n modern time has obtained. Nor 
indeed is the notice which it attracts undeserved. Not 
only does the movement spring from those innermost pe- 
culiar institutions characterising the Palestine Jewish 
community, and which are only imperfectly known be- 
yond its pale, but it has also assumed a political aspect from 
its large proportions, raising it above mere local squabbles, 
from the point at issue, which is by no means religious, and 
the prominent part taken in it by our Consul. It must con- 
sequently sooner or later reach the Foreign Office. It is 
therefore but right that we should acquaint the public with 
the particulars of an occurrence which has stirred up the 
Palestinian Jewish community from the very bottom, 
which has created a difference between it and the English 
Consul, which has led to the incarceration of two eminent 

rabbis, and which has infused into the minds of these con- 
@egations generally timid to cowardice, a manliness and 
boldness in the assertion of what they consider their rights, 
Which cannot but gain for them universal Mite 
__ 6 Row proceed to the details, as we collect them from 
which reached "us direct. It is known 


| so-called holy cities in Palestine—Jerusalem, Hebron, 
}Safed, and Tiberias—have enjoyed the privilege of 
sending messengers throughout the globe to every Jewish 
community, in order to collect the gifts bestowed by pious 
feelings, and the reverence for the land connected with 
Israel’s most glorious reminiscences. We are here not 
engaged in examining in how far such a system, viewed 
by the light ef social science, can be justified. Suffice it 
for our perpose to state that the system can be traced back 
to remote antiquity, is deeply rooted in Jsrael’s holiest as- 
sociations, has received the sanction of all ages, is impressed 
with the stamp of special meritoriousness by usage and 
the national institutions, and could not be swept away at 
once without involving in utter ruin ancient and numerous 
congregations, accustomed to depend upon this help as its 
only source of subsistence, and from habit, education, and 
mode of thinking, disqualified for any other occupationgsave 
those springing from a contemplative life. As may be 
expected, when a practice has continued for so many ge- 
nerations, the relation between the congregation and their 
messengers are well defined, provision is made for the set- 
tlement of any disputes that might arise, and a kind of 
audit prescrived, although all these arrangements are pecu- 
liar, as the institution itself which has given rise to them, 
differing entirely from those which under analogous cir- 
cumstances prevail in Europe. Thus, the messenger 
dispatched by the congregation is provided with a regular 
document by the chiefs, which at once partakes of the 
nature of a credential, power of attorney, and deed of 
partnership. In it the confidence reposed in the messen- 
ger, in consequence of his established reputation for 
integrity, is expatiated upon, authority is given to him to 
receive the various free-will offerings, the per centage due 
to him from the proceeds, as well as the articles 
belonging to him entire, are stipulated, and the manner of 
the audit specified. The per centage, which varies from 
40 to 10 per cent, according to the nature and destination 
of the offering, is taken from the net amount, the expense 

of the mission having been deducted ; and this constitutes 
the sole remuneration of the messenger. He has on his 
return to render an account to those very chiefs from 
whom he received his authority. No vouchers, receipts, 
or other documents are ever demanded from him. The 
chiefs know from long experience what the proceeds of 
the mission, as well as the expense, ought to be; and 
should any doubt on one head or the other arise, an oath 
according to a certain form is tendered to him. If the 
account proves satisfactory to the chiefs, these provide him 
with a document stating the fact, and releasing him from 
all further claims that might be made on him. This mode 
of audit may or may not commend itself to the approbation 
of our European notions, but it is the only one which 

has been customary among them from ancient times ; it is 
the only one known to their institutions; it is the only one 
stipulated in the authority givcn for the collection ; and is 
the only one on which messengers have hitherto under- 
taken their missions. Whatever alterations may be made 

in the future, it is clear that for collections in the past no 
other audit can be demanded. Having premised these 
general remarks, we now come to the point at issue: . 

It appears that some four or five years ago the congre- 
gation of Hebron elected one of its members, Joseph Shalom, 
as its chief, handing to him, as seems to be the practice 
there, a document setting forth his appointment. One of 
the principal instructions, it is stated, given to him at his 
election was to apply the proceeds of the collections that 
wight be made to the liquidation of the heavy debts under 
which the congregation groans. On this condition the 
congregation. promised to support its -poor, that. there 
might be no occasion to trench upon the communal funds. 
Several years having elapsed, and considerable sums re- 
ceived, without any diminution of the debt, the congre- 
gation grew dissatisfied with the administration of. its 
warden, and an account was demanded from him. This 
he evaded time after time, under various pretences, whilst 
still continuing, against the will of the community, to 
administer its affairs. An appeal was then made to the 
ecclesiastical tribunal of Jerusalem, whose decisions are 
acknowledged by the law of the land. After numerous 
delays and evasions, the verdict was finally given that 
Joseph Shalom was dismissed from his office, and that he 
should be compelled to give an account to his congregation. 
Had Joseph Shalom been a Turkish subject, there would 
have been an end to all further proceedings, as the Pasha 
would have at once executed the verdict of the court, 
but, unfortunately, during these disputes, Shalom, without 
the knowledge of the congregation, which considered him 
as a Turkish subject, had managed to obtain an English 
passport, and he now being a British subject, the verdict 
was forwarded tothe English consul at Jerusalem, with 


intelligible; but now begins a mysterious process, not 
sufficiently explained, by means of which, in the consular 
court, the condemned defendant is suddenly transformed 
into the successful plaintiff. All at-once Joseph Shalom 
appears as a prosecutor; he is not only, te the protest 
of the majority of the Hebron congregation—it is admitted 
that the deposed chief has a few adherents—supported by 
| the consul in his office, and on the strength of a document 


that, from time immemorial, the congregations of the four | 


the request to give it force. So far all is clear and| 


supposed to be in his hdad—but which is declared to be a 
forgery by his constituency—released from the duty of 
rendering an account, but allowed to summon two rabbis 
of Hebron, formerly messengers despatched to make collece 
tions for their congregation, to render him (the deposed 
chief of the congregation) an account of their mission, 
It was in vain that these two rabbis pleaded that they 
were in possession of the documents customary on such 
occasions, signed by the prosecutor himself, releasing 
them from all further audit, and protecting them from aJ 
further claims, An account had to be rendered in the 
consular court, and was naturally found, as it was impose 
sible for the rabbis to produce the necessary vouchers 
and receipts, according to European notions, unsatisfacto 
The two rabbis, of whom one is a subject of Holland. 
unfortunately not represented at Jerusalem by an agent, 
and the other, an English subject, were upon this ordered 
by the consul into prison, and that, too, into a common 
jail, amidst criminals of the worst kind, until they should 
produce a more satisfactory account, all offers of bail bei 
refused. It was in vain that the congregations of Hebron 
and Jerusalem appealed to the Pasha for justice. As the 
individuals concerned were foreigners, he could only re- 
monstrate with the consul, but could not exercise any 
authority. It was in vain that Joseph Shalom was bidden 
to desist from the iniquitous prosecution, under pain of 
excommunication ; supported by the consul, he bade defi. 
auce to the ecclesiastical court. It was in vain that it 
was urged upon the consul that the verdict of the ecclesi- 
astical court had been given long before the dispute reached 
the consular court, and that therefore no attempt was made 
to withdraw the cause from his jurisdiction ; that Joseph 
Shalom, who had ceased long ago to represent the Hebron 
congregation, had no authority whatever to prosecute any 
one in its name ; that the prosecuted, honourable men and 
eminent rabbis, could not render an account different to 
what they had given; that the mode of audit, stipulated 
in the very document which gave them authority, was the 
ouly one sanctioned by their law and practice ; that Joseph 
Shalom, the prosecutor, had himself, in the original docu- 
ment, agreed to this audit, and had subsequently, in a 
document signed by him, freed ‘them from all ‘further 
audit; and lastly, that the Hebron congregation solemnly 


j renounced any pecuniary claims that could be made on the 


messengers sent out by and for them. The consul, despite 
these representations, maintained that the ecclesiastical 
authorities had no right to excommunicate an individual 
for seeking justice at his court, adding that unless the rabbis 
renounced in writing the right of excommunicating persons 
appealing to his court, he would not release the prisoners ; 
but the rabbis, rather than permit the consul to inter- 
fere in their internal affairs, and to reverse a solemn 
verdict given by them, despatched a deputy to England 

there to seek redress from the consular encroachment 
through the agency of the Board of Deputies. Meanwhile 
the two innocent rabbis continue to languish in jail, amidst 
burglars and murderers ; and Joseph Shalom revels in the 
proceeds of the alleged spoliation of a congregation ground 
down by creditors, and lords over a community which has 
deposed him. 

It may be that the dread of excommunication deters 
many persons from seeking justice in the consular court. 
It may be desirable to limit this right, and perhaps to 
abolish it altogether; but it is clear that the manner in which 
the consul wishes to accomplish this object is a flagrant 
injustice ; that in order to achieve a remote good, he pers 
petuates an actual present evil; that he undermines all 
existing authority ; that he oppresses a whole congrega- 
tion ; that he supports wickedness, and shakes confidence 
in British justice. The object which the consul has in 
view may be just enough, but the moment is clearly inop- 
portune. ‘I'he remedy is more desperate than the evil he 
wishes to cure. He must wait for another more auspicious 
occasion. In the present case the sooner he retraces his 
steps the better for him and all parties concerned. 


Jews’ Hosprrat.—E ection or TREASURER.—The 
death of Mr. Lawrence Myers having rendered necessary 
the election of a Treasurer of the Jews’ Hospital, we learn 
that Mr. S. L. De Symons is nominated, and it is expected 
that he will he elected without opposition at the general 
meeting, which will be held on Thursday next. 

Minister ror tax SypNey ConGREGATION.—A pre- 
liminary meeting ot the London Committee was held at 
the Westminster Jews’ Free School, Greek-street, on 
luesday last, who entered upon their duties by appointing 
Mr, Walter Josephs chairman, when it was determined to 
insert advertisements for candidates in the English and 

American Jewish press. | 

VALLENTINE’s HEBREW CALENDAR AND Drary.— 
As the swallows herald in the spring, so does Vallentine’s 
Calendar in the autumn—its publication reminds us of 
the approach of the holidays, and the expiration of the old 
year. It would be superfluous to say anything of a ca- 
lendar so well known in the community. We will only 
remark that the publisher has this year again increased 
the usefulness of thé almanack by the addition of three 
concise tables, containing the. corresponding dates of the 
Hebrew and English months for the last thirty years, and 
a diary for memoranda. 

Munica.—ANn ExrraorDInary PorrricaL ConvER- 
SION.—T'he leader of the ultramontane and retrograde 
party in priest-ridden Bavaria has been for years the 
hoary-headed Daelliugen. It is hardly necessary to say 
that he vehemently opposed the removal of Jewish disa- 
bilities. Suddenly this man delivered a political speech 
in the Odeon of Munich, in which he pronounced himself 
in favour of a complete Jewish emancipation. ‘This poli- 
tical conversion has caused an uncommon sensation in the 
kingdom, and has no doubt greatly contributed towards the 


| change for the better in the position of the Bavarian Jews. 
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Masonic read in the 


“ Hull Packet” a lengthy and gratifying account of the 
particulars connected with the presentation of the portrait 
of Brother Mosely, P.M., to the Minerva Lodge. The 
speeches delivered on the occasion bear testimony to the 
high esteem in which he is held by the craft, and to the 
considerable services rendered by him to the lodge. 

SrrasBpouRG.—THE Proresson or PatTHOLoGy.— 
The Minister of Public Instruction has, at the recommen- 
dation of the faculty, appointed the physician, Hirtz, a 
co-religionist, professor of pathology at the university. 
This is the first time, observes the “‘ A. L,” that so ho- 
nourable and so important a post has been entrusted in 
France to an Israelite. ‘The professor is described by our 
cotemporary as a gentlemen deeply interested in Jewish 
progress, and who takes a prominent and intelligent part 
in all congregational movements. 

WESTMINSTER Jews’ Free ScHooL, GREEK-STREET. 
—The 200 pupils, girls and boys, had their annual ex- 
cursions on Thursday last, the former to Buckhurst Hill, 
the latter to Barnet, the expense being defrayed by some 
of the members of the committee, the president, Mr. Ald. 
Salomons, M.P., contributing the amount of five pounds 
towards the same. We take this opportunity of stating 
that the Baroness Lionel de Rothschild, on a recent visit 
to the school, evinced her approbation of its management, 
by giving an amount of ten pounds to be awarded in prizes 
to the most meritorious pupils of the past year. 

LiverPooL.—TuHe Scuoor.—The committee of the 
Liverpool Hebrew School has published its annual report 
for the current year, which was adopted by the general 
meeting held on the 25th ult., the President, Mr. Charles 
Mozley, in the chair. From the copy of the report before 
us, we are happy to learn that, whilst financially the insti- 
tution is in a satisfactory condition, it also spiritually, in 
every respect, continues to increase in usefulness. It now 
numbers 102 scholars, boys and girls, 82 of whom belong 
to the humbler class, paying the minimum sum of one 
penny weekly. The advantages conferred by the estab- 
lishment on its attendants are so generally acknowledged, 
and the desire for education is so universal, that there is 
scarcely a poor Jewish child in the town but what partakes 
of the benefits of this school. The following paragraph 
deserves to be published entire :—‘“ The Board have to 
regret the loss of a warm and zealous friend in the late 
Mrs. David Behrend, who at her demise filled the office of 
lady-president. To perpetuate her memory, and effectnate 
the good work she so actively encouraged, her husband has 
generously presented to the institution the sum of £300, 
to be invested, and called ‘ The Maria Behrend Fund,’ the 
interest accruing from which is to be applied for the purpose 
of apprenticing or otherwise forwarding in life deserving 
girls educated in the schools; and the executive beg to 
recommend to the governors and subscribers their accept- 
ance of the same on the conditions of the deed proposed 
by the donor.” Efforts, we perceive, are now being made to 

pay off the building debt, so that the whole of the income 
might be applied to educational purposes, as will be seen 
from the following passage :—‘‘ On the occasion of the 
tecent examination of the pupils, which appeared to afford 
great satisfaction to a very large assemblage, and to which 
the Board advert with much pleasnre, a statement was 
made of the debt still existing on the building, the interest 
entailing an annual charge on the funds, from which it is 
most desirable to be relieved; when generous offers were 
made by the chairman and a few other old patrons to pre- 
sent immediately an amount of £120 towards liquidating 
the debt, provided the whole could be raised for its final 
discharge. The Board would therefore earnestly appeal 
not alone to the subscribers, but to the community in 
general, to use every possible exertion in effecting so 
laudable an object, that the school buildings being free 
from debt, all the advantages conferred by the Government 
educational aid and inspection may be obtained.” That 
the Liverpool congregation is happily not devoid of those 
secret donors, who blush at their own benefactions, will be 
seen from the following statement :—‘* The Board also 
beg gratefully to mention that the usual benevolence and 
liberality of an old friend of the institution have again been 
made manifest in furnishing the greater number of girls 
with suitable clothing.” Its energetic and zealous presi- 
dent, Mr. Charles Mozley, was re-elected ; so were also 

the members of the former committee, of which, we are 
pleased to see, the Rev. Professor Isaacs and the Rev. Pr. 
Baar are honorary members. 

Cape Town.—Varieties.—Our Cape Town corres- 
pondent writes to us, under date June 19 :—-You will be 
pleased to hear that Mr. S. Jacobs, son of Mr. Lewis 
Jacobs, of London, has been appointed Attorney General 
of British Caffraria, Considering that he is comparatively 
young, and also a Jew, we must all admit that he 
must be a highly talented man, and that civil and religious 
liberty is quite permanently established iu this colony. 
But 1 must not omit to tell you that this gentleman, 
though holding an honourable and exalted position here, 
is still inspired by the noble sentiments of Judaism, which 
the has imbibed from his infancy, and which I have no 
doubt he will also transmit to his children—unlike many 
of our brethren, who think it more advantageous to their 
position, or beneficial to their commercial enterprise, to 
disown their Judaism. What a contrast between their 
ignominious conduct and the noble demeanour of Mr. 5. 

- Jacobs! Indeed, of such a co-religionist as he is we may 
justly be proud. May he find grace and understanding in 
the sight of God and man. The melancholy news from a 
town in Poland, called Rawe, that a fire bad destroyed the 
whole Jewish quarter, and deprived the inhabitants thereof 
of all they possessed, has awakened the sympathy of 
our brethren here, and a certain amount of moncy has 
already been subscribed here amongst us for our suffering 
brethren. Letters were also despatched to our brethren 
in faith residing all over the colony, soliciting their con- 
tributions towards that laudable object ; and, judging from 
the liberality which they have evinced whenever they 
were called upon, we have every reason to believe that 

they will respond to our solicitation liberally. 


Jews’ Cotuece.—At the Oxford Middle-Class Exa. 
mination, held in June last, the following pupils of the 
Jews’ College School were among the successful compe- 
titors :—Berrmann Berliner and Morris Joseph. 
Paris.—TxHeE Mititary Hosprtat.—aAt the late com- 
petitive examinations for the Military Hospital of Paris, 
three Israelitish physicians, states the “ A. I.,” have been 
conquerors. This result is most honourable to the Jews 
following the medical profession at Paris. 


Lonpon Jewish ASSOCIATION FoR THE Drrrvsion 
oF Reticious Know.epce.—The New York “ Jewish 
Messenger ” writes :—‘‘ This excellent organisation con- 
tinues to issue its well digested tracts, portions of which 
we have occasionally republished. At the same time, 
religious discourses are delivered under its auspices every 
Sabbath afternoon, and apparently to good purpose, for 
they are listened to with »much attention by the very 
class for whose benefit they were instituted. When shall 
we have the gratification of seeing a similar association in 
full operation here? That it is greatly needed nobody 
will deny. Its establishment would awaken a spirit of 
enquiry refreshing to observe, after the indifference hi- 
therto strikingly prevalent in our midst. It would supply 
a fund of religious information sadly requisite, we are dis- 
posed to believe. It would place our community in a 
better light before the world. It would diffuse a know- 
ledge of our faith among those who have been deprived of 
the means of religious instruction, From every point of 
view it would be beneficial in the extreme. 


MANCHESTER.—PRESENTATION OF A 
TESTIMONIAL. 


A large and influential meeting of ladies and gentlemen 
was held in the vestry-room of the Manchester Hebrew 
congregation, on Sunday morning last, for the purpose of 
testifying the respect of the congregation towards one of 
their old and valued officers. The chair was occupied by 
the Rev. Professor D. M. Isaacs. | 

The Rev. chairman observed that he had much gratifi- 
cation in presiding upon the occasion of the presentation of 
a testimonial of esteem to a valued gentleman, Mr. Solo- 
mon Phillips, one who, during his connection with the 
Manchester Hebrew Congregation, extending over a period 
of thirty-four years, had even done more than his duty— 
he, above all others, having had much to do with the 
poor, and having always deeply sympathised with them. 
The rev. chairman, having feelingly remarked that this 
presentation of a token of the people’s affection for Mr. 
Philips took place in the 70th year of his life, and in the 
oOth year of his marriage, expressed to him the ardent 
wishes of the congregation for his health and happiness, 
and that his days might be prolonged on earth, and then 
handed to him the testimonial, consisting of a superb gold 
watch and chain, together with a silver snuff-box, bearing 
the following inscription :— 

** Presented to Mr. Solomon Philips, on the occasion of 
his golden wedding, by a number of his friends, as a tri- 
bute of approbation for the services he has rendered to the 
Manchester Hebrew Congregation for a period of 34 years. 
Manchester, 5th Hlul, 5621—11th August, 1861.” 

Mr. Barnett having returned thanks, in suitable terms, 
in behalf of Mr. Philips, who was too deeply affected to 
express his sentiments, 

The rev. chairman expressed the thanks of the meeting 
to Messrs. J. Joseph and J. Rosenthal, for their exertions 
in originating the testimonial. 

Mr. J. Joseph briefly acknowledged the compliment, on 
behalf of himself and colleague, and said they had done no 
more than their duty to an ©.) and worthy friend. 

Upon the motion of Mr. J. Rosenthal, seconded by Mr. 
M. Sykes, the cordial thanks of the meeting were unani- 
mously accorded to the Rev. chairman, for his able and 
efficient conduct of the proceedings. | Ps 

The meeting then separated. 


THE SEPHARDIM. CONGREGATION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

Srr,— Your paper has lately contained some articles on 
the decay of the Sephardim congregation, with conjectures 
as to its cause. I hope you will allow me, as a very old 
member of this body, to enter the lists in this coutroversy. 
I will condense my observations as much as possible, not 
to occupy too much of your space. 

I have a general recollection of an old tale (probably an 
apologue) of an Eastern monareh, who one day. summoned 
two of the savans of his court, und addressed them some- 
what as follows :—‘t What is the reason that when a 
pigeon prepares’ for his flight, he invariably unfolds his 
right wing first?” ‘The first addressed gave some scien- 
tific explanation of the circumstance ; but when it came 
to the turn of the second he replied: ** Will your Majesty 
allow me to ask one preiiminary question? Is your 
Majesty certain of the existence of this universal fact ?” 
The king smiled, and replied: ‘* Not at all: I do not 
know that such is the case, and only put the question to 
see if you learned men would be at a loss for an answer.” 

Now, sir, this is the point. Before indulging in conjec- 
tures as to the cause of our degeneration, it would be well 
to ascertain that we have degenerated, and this | contest. 

Numerically speaking, we are greatly in the minority, 
our German brethren out-numbering us probably by about 
6 to 1; and it cannot be expected, perhaps it should not 
be desired, that our influence should be greater than in 
this proportion. 

I have no class prejudices ; I freely concede the claim 
of my co-religionists to talent and energy, and truly rejoice 
when they reap the reward of their perseverance... But 
though our numbers do not increase, from causes which to 
investigate here would lead me into too great length, I 
utterly and confidently deny any decay or degeneration. 
I claim no superiority—lI admit no inferiority. 

Attached, devotedly attached to my congregation, I am, 
notwithstanding my advanced age, a frequent attendant at 
our meetings, both of elders and Yebidim ; and I think I 


my say without presump"ion, that, whether considered as 


= — 
to the display or the order preserved in our discussions, 
we may fairly vie with the average of popular assemblies, 
even in this intellectual age. 

Our institutions, at the outset, were of the most conser- 
vative character, and I think that in the uncertain position 
of the Jews in this country for a lengthened period, that 
conservatism was of essential advantage to the eommunity. 
But since our social state has been so materially al 
popular element has been largely and beneficially intro- 
duced amongst us, and we have endeavoured, as far as 
lies in our power, to keep pace with the advancing tide of 
intelligence. 

Trusting that these brief remarks, offered in the true 
spirit of kindly feeling, will not give offence in any quar- 
ter, I subscribe myself, Yours, &., 


THE SEPHARDIM CONGREGATION. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
Dear Srr,—Your correspondent, the ‘ Weekly Gos- 
sip, having thought proper to deviate from his usually 
amusing style, in order to attack the present condition of 
the Sephardim community, I will, with your kind permis- 
sion, endeavour to remove the impression conveyed in his 
remarks. 

In the first place, in common with other members of the 
Spanish and Portuguese congregation of London (to which 
I presume he alludes), I had not the slightest conception 
of the depth of degradation into which it appears we have 
fallen, and which seems to make us quite ignorant of our 
deplorable state. I can only inform your correspondent 
that we had an idea that, although from causes to which I 
intend to allude, we have decreased in numbers during the 
last fifty years, an improvement in many respects has been 
apparent lately. | 

Your correspondent accuses us of a desire to avoid pub- 
licity in the management of our affairs. This I deny ; but 
at the same time admit there is no anxiety on the part of 
our members to see their names in print—they are. only 
desirous that those who are really interested should be 
kept informed on all matters connected with the congrega- 
tion. Our officers, whether honorary or paid, are elected 
by the Yehidim, who have a voice, and are called together 
upon all oceasions when their interest is concerned. The 
Ascamot, or laws, which govern us are framed in such a 
spirit, both religiously and temporally for the benefit of 
all, that we can challenge comparison with any other sect 
or body in the country. Our charitable institutions will: 
also bear comparison with those of any other community, 
and many have existed more than 150 years—the leading 
ones being, the Shaare Tikva School, at present educating, 
clothing, and apprenticing above 100 boys; the Infant 
School, 150 children; the Orphan School, supporting, 
educating, and apprenticing children who have lost one or 
both parents ; the Villareal School, educating and clothing 
girls ; the Beth Holim Hospital, for lying-in-women, sup- 
porting the aged, relieving the sick, and dispensing medi- 
cines gratis to the poor, 

We have ale» many alms-louses and other charities, too 
numerous to mention, for lending money to the poor, free 
of interest, relieving mourners, rewarding servants, assist. 
ing emigrants, and in fact for nearly every case of neces- 
sity requiring aid. Desides these there is an active Board 
of Guardians to assist the wardens in relieving the poor. 

We have a Midrash, or college, for the study of our 
holy religion, which contains, 1 believe, the largest and 
most valuable collection of our sacred authors to be found 
in this country. I will do no more than allude to our 
beautiful liturgy, which we intend to preserve, and hand 
down to posterity, unmutilated. [| deny the assertion that 
we are behind the times, or insensible to any improvement. 
I can point to many within the last few years; but we do 
not intend +o allow the love of change and reform to sap 
the ioundation of our holy religion. 

I have thus far gone into matters of detail, in order to 
show that publicity would not tend to our disadvantage ; 
wo have much to be proud of, and nothing that requires 


| concealment. 


There is no doubt that the assertions of your correspon- 
dent are true to a certain extent ; and we are numerically, 
and in point of wealth, not. so influential as we were some 
years back. There are many causes for this, which are 
apparent, and require no philosophical mind to elucidate 
or descant upon. 

It is a lamentable fact that in former times many of our 
most influential families found it to their advantage to 
forsake the faith of their fathers; this was principally 
in consequence of the disabilities under which they then 
laboured, and which prevented wen of wealth and intellect 
from taking the position in society to which they aspired. 
However much we ay despise the individuals, we must 
admit such to be the case. Of late yoars we had the 
uniurtunate secession, and this at first was confined prinei- 
pally to the members of the Sephardim congregation ; the 
result was a loss to the synagogue of a large proportion of 
its most influential supporters, 

The two causes just mentioned are the principal ones, 
although, until the present century, exclusive intermar- 
riages produced the usual baneful results ; but this evil, I 
am happy to say, no longer exists. 

But despite the above-mentioned causes, I believe our 
state is far from decay, and that we have plenty of life 
and vigour still left. We have amongst us, considering 
our limited numbers, as many active and intelligent mem- 
bers as any other community; and were it not invidious, 
I could mention many individuals who do honour to the 
Jews asa body, and tend to raise their character and 
status. 

I regret that an abler pen has not been found to vindj. 
cate the cause of our revered and time-honoured institu. 
tions ; and | trust when next your correspondent makes 
such sweeping charges, he will prove the evil to exist 
before enquiring for the cause. In conclusion, I haye much 
pride in subscribing myself (despite its decay), 

Your obedient servant, 


A MEMBER OF THE SEPHARDIM ConGREGATION. 
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“OTHE RECENT RIOTS AT PRAGUE. 
“The recent riots in the picturesque and venera vite 
of Prague carry the mind back toa condition of on 
feeling which seemed to belong entirely to the earlier 
ages of Europe. That there should be such a thing ns 
an exélusively Jewish quarter in a civilized city is in- 
deed in itself, to adopt the expression of a French rk 
nal. a social anachronism ; but that the populace of a 
Christian city should indulge for at least two or ber: 
days succéssively in the pastime of * rabbling : r 
residents of the Jewish quarter on an absurdly pert e 
rumour of a marder of Christians by Jews, is ind an 
anachronism which one finds it difficult to believe can 
really have had existence, To what an extent the Poe 
in Prague proceeded, we may guess from the fact that, 
of the persons already arrested for participation In them, 
eighty-two have been visited with summary yori wa 
tion by the police authorit#®s, and twenty-foar 
been ordered for trial on ‘charges of a more: serious 
nature. It is not surprising that many observers 
believed they discovered ina protracted riot of this kind 
the indications of something bearing a planned and poli- 
tical significance. But it does not sppear to have had 
its origin.in anything more than just that fanatical 
hatred and superstitious fear of the Jewish race which 
characterised, even in England, the popular mind of a 
ruder age. Just the kind of feeling which found its 
vent in the uttering and the believing of stories about 
Jewesses decoying away little English children to 
mutder them—stories which made a London populace 
fiver before the days of Marlowe—exartly that kind 
of fective seems to have suddenly revived among the 
Bohemians of Prague two or three days back. Wirhout 
the slightest ground on which even to excuse a. popular 
ebullition, the narrow streets of the, Josephstadt—the 
locality corresponding to the Roman Ghetto—were in- 
yaded by a tumultuous rabble who smashed windows, 
endeavoured to'unroof honses, kept the poor Jews lite- 
rally besieged in the tenements where they followed 
their toilsome industrial avocations, and maltreated any 
unwary Israelite who fell into their hands. The next 
day, and the next, the same scenes were renewed, and 
the police were not merely kept at bay, bat assaulted 
and driven back. Even at this moment it!s not impro- 
bable that, despite the vigorous measures finelly adopted 
and the many arrests made, Bohemian popular fury may 
again be bursting out in an ebullition of anti-Judaic 
mania. The whole riot seems to have originated in the 
most trifling circumetance, exaggerated and aggravated 
im a manner which would have been wholly impossible 
except in a community where the lower classes were 
blinded by ignorance and infuriated by sectarian rancour. 
The No-Popery riots under the leadership of Lord 
George Gordon had a distinct political bearing and an 
immediate political stimulant, which, if they could not 
excuse, could at least explain the outburst of popular 
passion, In Prague the only visible cause of the three 
days’ riot was a trifling dispute between a serving-man 
and a Jewess in a shop or stall. The latter invited the 
former to buy something, and very likely demonstrated 
considerable urgency in her requests. The servant be- 
came annoyed at the impurtunity, and made a rough 
reply, neither flattering to the members of the Judaic 
persuasion in general nor complimentary to the personal 
character of the daughter of Judah who had solicited his 
custom. An angry retort followed, and we may pre- 
sume the Jewess made free use of her tongue. The 
servant struck her; her husband came to her help, a 
scuffle followed, and the servant was hurt—slightly 
wounded. The rumour ran round the town that the 
Jews of the Josephstadt had deliberuicly murdered a 
Christian. Vires acquirit eundo—in a very short time 
it was shouted among certain classe: “f the populace 
that the Jews had slaughtered two Chri. «:n inhabitants. 
Then a rabble, chiefly of apprentices and Bohemian 
gamins, gathered and broke windows in the Jewish 
quarter ; then the crowd swelled, the riot became serions, 
and the proceedings followed to which we have already 
alluded. The police authorities in vain announced that 
the servant in whose name the riot originated was not 
only not a corpse, but was walking about as hale and 
sound as Sir Peter Teazle with the rumoured sword 
thrust in his ribs and the fabulous pistol bullet in bis 
thorax. Thecry ofthe rabble against the Jews having 
once been raised could not so easily be appeased, and 
some scenes followed of riot and tumult, which if not 
the most serious in their consequences, were, perhaps, 
the most disgraceful in their character, of any which a 
Christian city has witnesssed in our generation. 

Some of the foreign journals have offered to the 
‘Austrian authorities advice in reference to these recent ) 
riots, which possesses in itself obvious correctness. 
“They recommend, first, the suppression of the Ghetto 
restrictions of Prague, and, next, an ameliotation in 
‘primary instruction, which may aid the masses of some 
of the Austrian provinces to understand respect for the 
‘exercise of every form of religion and for liberty of con- 
science. But it must be allowed that if any Govern- 
ment in the world ever had its hands full of social and 

political difficulties, the government of Austria is now 
Gn that embarrassing and awkward position. _ In addi- 
tio n to the vast difficulties which Austria bas to contend 
with at present in Hungary, and may any da) ‘ve to 
meet in Venetia, almost every week accumulaics the 
embarrassment springing out of her efforts to fuse into 
one governmental form her 
flicting nationalities. A new and quite unexpected check 
has been given by the refusal of the Diet of Croatia to 
‘send representatives to the Council of the Empire ; and 
Wt is believed that, in consequence of this final contre- 


‘Zemps, the presentation of the Imperial budget, arranged 


for the 15th of this month, will have to be adjourned 


‘WO & period which no one can pretend to fix. . Bohemia 


herself complains of Austrian policy ; and the Bohemian 
deputies who rusted out of the Viewnese Representative 
Assembly the ovher Gay ‘have since been toasted as pa- 


the population ofthe Tyrol do not like Protestants, and 
ftothem. Theides-of unity, in the sense of a thorough 
fusion of political systems, does not seem to meet with 
the slightest favoor from any of the nationalities of the 
Austrian Empire, exeept from the Germans alone, who, 
of course, regard themselves as the centre around which 
all the others are to be gathered. Aostria does not, 
therefore, seem in a convenient position for entering 
upon any movement towards the social enlightenment 
of the ignorant classes among certain of her nationalities. 
The recent riots in the Josephstadt of Prague seem as 
if they had been evoked especially in order that no pos- 
sible element of netional and sectarian antagonism 
should be absent from the gonfusion of nationalities 
which the recent effort of Austria to compromise be- 
tween despotism and progress has awakened.—A/ornng 
Star. 


ON THE UNIVERSAL BELIEF WHICH THE 
DOCTRINE OF IMMORTALITY HAS OB- 
TAINED IN ALL AGES. 

The descriptions and allusions contained in the wri- 
tings of the ancient poets are a convincing proof that 
the notion of the soul's immortality was a universal 
opinion in the times in which they wrote, and among the 
nations to whom their writings were addressed. Ho- 
mer’s account of*thedescent of Ulysses into hell, and 
his description of Minos in the shades below, distribu- 
ting justice to the dedd assembled in troops around his 
tribunal, and pronouncing § irrevocable judgments 
which decide their everlasting fate, demonstrate that 
they entertained the belief that virtues are rewarded, 
and that crimes are punished, in onother state of exist- 
ence. The poems of Ovid and Virgil contain a variety 
of descriptions, in which the same opinions are involved. 
Their notions of futare punishment are set forth in the 
descriptions they give to Ixion, who was fastened to a 
wheel and whirled about continualiy with a swift and 
rapid motion ; of Tantalus, who, for the loathsome ban- 
quet he made forthe gods, was set in water up to the 
chin, with apples hanging to his very lips, yet had no 
power either to stoop to the one to quench his raging 
thirst, or to reach to the other to satisfy his craving ap- 
petite; of the fifty daughters of Danaus, who, for the 
barbarous masgacre of their husbands in one night, were 
condemned in hell to fil] a barrel full of holes with water, 
which ran out again as fast as it was filled ; of Sisyphus, 
who, for his robberies, was set to roll a great stone up 


a steep hill, which, when it was just at the top, suddenly 


fell down again, and so rerewed his labour ; and of Pro 
metheus, who was adjudged to have a vulture to feed on 
his liver and entrails, which still grew and increased as 
they were devoured. Their notions of future happiness 
are embodied in the descriptions they have given of the 
Hesperian gardens, and the Elysian fields, where the 
souls of the virtuous rest secure from every danger, and 


enjoy perpetual and unioterrupted bliss. 


And as the nations of antiquity recognised the doc- 


trine of a future state of existence, so there is scarcely 


nation or tribe of mankind presently existing, however | 


a 
barbarous and untutored, in which the same opinion does 
not prevail. ‘The natives ofthe Society Isles believe 


triots heroes by festive gatherings of their districts. 
As the popnlece of Prague do not line Jews, so some of 


are indignant at the concessions which have been made 


epen, from a belief that the dead will be re 


existence, but degrees of eminence and felicity, aceord- 
ing as men have been more or less pleasing to the Eatova, 
or Deity, whileupon earth. The chiefs of the Friendly 
Islands believe in the immortality of the soul, which 
at death, they say, is immediately conveyed in a fast 
sailing canoe, to a distant country, called Doobludha, 
which they describe as resembling the Mahometan para- 
dise ; that those who are conveyed thither are no more 


that after death there is not only a state of conscious | 


rious and sometimes con-. 


ubject to death, but feast on all the favourite produc- 


tions of their native soil, with which this blissful abode 
i 


s plentifully furnished. The New Zealanders believe 
that the third day after the interment of a man, the 
heart separates itself from the corpse, and that this se- 
paration is announced by a genial breeze of wind, 
which gives warning of its approach, by an inferior di- 
vinity that hovers over the grave, and who carries it to 
the clouds. They believe that the soul of the man 
whose flesh is devoured by the enemy, is doomed to a 
perpetual fire, while the soul of the man whose body 
has been rescued from those that killed him, and the 
souls of all who die a natural death, ascend to the habi- 
tations of the gods. The inhabitants of the Pelew Is- 
lands, according to the account of Captain Wilson, al- 
though they have few religious rites and ceremonies, 
believe in one Supreme Being, and in a future state of 
rewards and punishments. In the religion of the Kal- 
muc Tartars, the doctrine of a future state holds a 
conspicuous place. They believe that hell is situated 
in the middle region, between heaven and earth, and 
their devils are represented in all sorts of frightful 
forms, cf a black and hideous aspect, with the heads of 
goats, lions, and unicorns. Their holy Lamas, who 
have obtained a victory over all their passions, are 
supposed to pass immediately into heaven, where they 
enjoy perfect rest, and exercise themselves in divine 
service. The Samoiedians of Northern Tartary believe 
that there is one Supreme Being, that he is our al! mer- 
cifal and common Parent, and that he will reward with 
a happy state hereafter, those who live virtuously in 
this world. The Birmans believe in the transmigration 
of souls, after which, they maintain, that the radically 
bad will be sentenced to lasting pnonishment, while the 
good will enjoy eternal happiness on a mountain called 
The various tribes which inhabit the continent of 
Africa, in so far as we are acquainted with their reli 
opinions, appear to recognise the doctrine of a future 
state. “T was lately discoursing on this subject,” says 
“Mr. Addison, in one of his Spectators, « with a learned 
/person, who has been very much among the inha- 


gious 
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bitants ofthe most western parts of Africa 
his conversing with several in that country, he edd 
that their notion of heaven, or of a future Btate of a 
piness, is this: that everything we there wish for will 
immediately “present itselftons, We find, say thie: 
that our souls are of sach a nature that they r wi 
variety, and are not capable of being always ddtightas ’ 
with the same objects. The Supreme Being, therefor 
in compliance with this taste of happiness which he kh | 
implanted in the soul of man, will raise up from time as 
time, say they, every gratification which it is in hu. 
man nature to be please J with. If We wish to be in 
groves or bowers, among running str®ams or Fyre of 
water, we shall immediately find ourselves iq the midst 
of such a scene as we desire. If we would be enter 
tained with music, and the melody of sounds, 
cert our wish, and the w 
us is filled with harmony. In short, every d 
be followed by fruition ; whatevera 
directs him to will be present with him.” The Nectoes 
and other inhabitants of the interior of Africa, accord. 
ing to the account of Mr. Park, believe in one Supreme 
Ruler, and expect hereafter to enter into a State of 
misery or felicity. The Gallas of Abyssinia, though 
they reject the ‘doctrine of future punishment, admit the 
reality of a future state. The Mandingoes, the Jaloffs 
the Feloops, the Foulahs, the Moors, and all the other 
tribes who have embraced the Mahometan faith, tecog. 
nise the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, and of 
fature rewards in a celestial paradise. The natives of 
Dahowmy entertain the same belief; and hence it js a 
commor practice with the sovereign of that country, to 
send an account to his forefathers of any remarkable 
event, by delivering a message to whoever mav happen 
to be near him at the time, and then ordering his head 
to be chopped off immediately, that he may serve as a 
courier, to convey intelligence to the world of spirits, 
The Persians are said to leave one part of their graves 
fre animated, 
and visited by angels, who will appoint to them their 
appropriate abodes in a future state. From a similar 
belief, thousands of Hindoo widows annually sacrifice 
themselves on the funeral piles of their deceased hus« 
bands, in the hope of enjoying with them the felicities 
of eternal life. The Japanese believe that the souls of 
men and beasts are alike immortal ; that a just distribu. 
tion of rewards and punishments takes place after dgath ; 
that there are different degrees of happiness, as well as 


the con. 
hole region about 


of punishment, and that the souls of the wicked trans- 


migrate, after death, into the bodies of animals, and at 
last, in case of amendment, are translated back again 
into the human form. From a conviction of the reality 
of the future world, the Wahabee Arabs regard it as 
impious to mourn for the dead, who, they say, are en- 


joying felicity with Mahomet in paradise; and the Ja- 


panese make several feasts, on the decease of their friends 
and relations, to commemorate their entrance into a 
world of bliss. The North American Indians believe 
that beyond the most distant moun‘ains of their coun-. 
try there is a wide river; beyond that river a great 
country; on the other side of that country a world of 
water; in that water are a thousand islands, full of trees 
and streams of water, and that'athousand buffaloes, and 
ten thousand deer, graze on the hills, or ruminate in the 
valleys. 
| (To be continued ) 


Tue Histortan Josernvs.—The Jewish writer 
Joseph the son of Matthias, or Flavius Josephus as he 
called himself when he entered the service of the em- 
peror, was then in Alexandria. He had been taken 
prisoner by Vespasian, but had gained his freedom by 
the betrayal of bis country’s cause; and he joined the 
army of Titus.and marched to the overthrow of Jerusa- 
lem, and of the Temple in which his forefathers had 
served as high priests. Notwithstanding the obstinate 


and heroic struggles of the Jews, Judea was wholly 


conquered by the Romans, and Jerusalem and its other 
fortresses either received Roman garrisons or were dis- 
mantled. The Temple was overthrown in the month 
of September, and within forty-two years, says Origen, 
of the crucifixion. Titus made slaves of ninety-seven . 
thousand men, many of whom he led with him into 
Egpyt, and then sent them to work in the mines, 
These were soon followed by a crowd of other brave 
Jews, who chose rather to quit their homes and live as 
wanderers in Egypt than to own Vespasian as their 
king. They knew no lord but Jehovah; to take the 
oaths or to pay tribute to Casar was to renounce the 
faith of their fathers. But they found no safety in 
Egypt. Their Greek brethren turned against them, 
and ‘handed six hundred of them vp to Lupus the 
governor of Egypt to be punished; and their country- 
man Josephus brands them with the name of Sicarii, 
or murderers. They tried to hide themselves in Thebes 
and other cities less under the eyes of the Roman 
governor. They were however followed and taken, and 
the courage with which the boys and mere children bore 
their sufferings sooner than acknowledge Vespasian as 
their king, drew forth the praise of even the time-serving 
Josephus. The Greek Jews of Egypt gained nothing 
by this treachery towards their Hebrew brethren; they 
were themselves looked down upon by the Alexandrians 
and distrusted by the Romans. Indeed, when the He- 
brew Jews lost their capital and their rank as a nation, 
their brethren felt lowered in the eyes of their fellow 
citizens in whatever city they dwelt, and in Alexandria 
they lost all hope of keeping their privileges. The em- 
peror ordered the prefect Lupus to shut up the Temple 
at Onion near Heliopolis, in which during the last three 
hundred years they had been allowed to have an altar 
in rivalry to the temple at Jerusalem. Even Josephus, 
whose betrayal ofhis countrymen might have saved him 
from their enemies, was sent with many othersin chains — 
to Rome, and was only set free on his making hi 


known to Titus.—Sharpe's History of Egypt. 
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POSITION OF THE JEWS IN THE WORLD 
| IN ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
(Concluded from No, 346.) 

‘We have often heard eaid that, notwithstanding the 
oppression which the Jews syfier in Germany, they 
display there more activity, more intellectuality than in 
France, where they enjoy liberty equally with her other 
citizens. We believe we have replied very decidedly 
to this assettion, in enumerating in the,above list the 

rincipal eminent French co-religionists. We can now 
enly repeat what we have stated before ; in our 86 
departments, of which the general population is at least 
three or four times as numerous as the Jewish race, we 
doubt if, we can name a single one which has furnished 
so many noted men in every career as the 80. or 
100.000 French Israelites. We equally doubt whether 
the Jews in Germany have in proportion as many re- 
views and religious journals as in France, where they 
have four. The “ Archives Israelites” represents the 
progressive party; the “ Univers Israelite” the conser- 
vative party; the “ Lien d’Israel,” a combination of 
the two; the “ Verité Israelite,” a kind of eciecticism, 

In France there is only one Israelitish rabbinical 
seminary, formerly at Metz, now at Paris. 

The Jews living in Europe are divided into three 
classes:—1. Spavish and Portuguese Jews, formerly in- 
habiting the Spanish- Portuguese peninsula, and nuw ina 
part of France: 2. The Polish Jews, who are said to be 
descended from the Galileans, and are found in Poland 
and the north of Germany; 3. The German Jews, who 
reside in Alsace and Snabia. Notwithstanding that 
the number of its followers is comparatively small, the 
Jewish religion is split into a number of sects, which 
are all represented at Jerusalem. In the time of Jesus 
there were only the Sadducees, the Pharisees, and. the 
. Essenes. At present there are the Sephardim (the most 
numerous and the most enlightened), the Ashkenasim, 
the Perushim, the Wolhiniens Chassidim, the Chassidim 
Chabat, the Barsoviens, the Ansche-Hod, not reckoning 
the Karaitic, heretics, who only acknowledge the Bible 
and not. the Talmud; and the Samaritans, who do not 
come to Jerusalem (Revue Germanique, vol. i., p. 191). 
In some towns of Germany, at Breslau, for instance, the 
Jews, they tell us, are divided into camps, each having 
its own rabbi—the progressicnists and the conservatives, 
attached to the ancient forms. We have even been 
assured that at Berlin the reformers have chosen Sunday 
instead of Saturday for the observance of the Sabbath. 

The Jews are the only true cosmopolitan race. It is 
a curious fact that the cosmopolitan ubiquity of the 
Jewish race adapts itself wonderfully to all changes of 
climate, when other races can scarcely endare the least 
displacement. The Jews inhabit at the present time 
every division of the globe—from the 33rd degree of 
the southern hemisphere to the 60th degree of the 
northern latitude. They are found in Europe, from 
Norway ‘o Gibraltar; in Africa, from Algeria to the 
Cape of Good Hope; in Asia, from Cochin to the 
Caucasus, and from Jaffa to Pekin; in America, from 
Monte Video to Quebec, and within the last fifty years 
in Australia; and they have already proved their power 
of acclimatising under the equator, where the original 

European populations have never succeeded in perpe- 
tnating themselves. They have lived for centuries, and 
still live, at the only point of the clobe situated at more 

than 400 metres below the level of the sea—the valley 

of the Jordan. In contrast tothis cosmopolitanism of 
the Jewish race, we can instance the decay of the Ea- 
ropean population in all tropical colonies, in Egypt and 
other parts of Africa ; and on the other hand, the gra- 
dual extinction of the Negro race in Egypt, in the north 
of Africa, and in most of the tropical islands. Thus 
consumption and madness unite to decimate this last- 
Mentioned race. ‘The proportionate number of insane, 
for instance, appears to increase to a frightful extent 
asthe Negroes approach the Poles, as the following 
statistics will prove :—Louisiana reckons 1 insane negro 
in 4,310 ; South Carolina, 1 in 2,477; Virginia, 1 in 
1,299 ; Massachusetts, 1 in 45; Maine, 1 in 14. 

Moreover, wherever the Jewish race has been studied 
up to the present time, it is shown that they are subject 
to totally different statistitical laws of birth, death, and 
sex, to those which exist among the nations in which 
they live. 

The Jews, who consequently possess great power of 
resistance, appear, nevertheless, subject to the intellec- 
tual medium in which they live. Thus in France they 
partake of the military and political spirit, as is indi- 
cated by the foregoing list of distinguished persons. In 
Germany, following the German tendency, they give 
the preference to literature and science. 

Civil equality, which the Jews pessess completely in 
France, they also,now enjoy, in a less degree, in other 
countries ; in the Unitea States, Holland, Belgiuw, 
Piedmont, and more recently in England. In other 
countries of Europe and America the Jews are consi- 
dered as pariahs, and treated as such. The author here 
enumerates a number of oppressive laws still existing in 
various parts of Europe; but as they have all been pre- 
viously published in our columns¢ we do not think it 
necessary to reproduce them here. 

If you wish to learn their sad condition in various 
parts of the Austrian empire, read what a magistrate 
has recently written on the subject. The writer having 
described the deplorable and abject state of the 15,000 
Jewish inhabitants of Cracow, which city he visited in 
1852, and attributed this degradation to the oppression 
to which they had been subjected for a long number of 
generations, continues :—Certain people say systema. 
tically, ard repeat it to satiety, that, whatever may be 
done for the Jews, they would remain the same— 

ignorant, avaricious, and-dirty, Such is the habitual 
language we hear daily in Germany, even in Hungary. | 


The English bring forward similar charges against the | 


Atish, ‘When the mind is once.made up to debase a 


so, and end by becoming degraded, so great is the flex. 
ibility of human nature, Bat even as a bad education 
could drag down and debase an individual or even a 
whole race, so can a well-direeted education raise and 
re-establish them. 
in reference to the Jews; far scarcely two generations 
have passed since the first empire, yet the Jews can no 
longer be Gistinguished from the other citizens. 

There are minds which deny the great verity ex- 
pressed by Leibniiz: “Deliver up to me the education 
of a.people, and I will do what I like.” To those who 
deny this we reply, you know as little the laws of phy- 
sical as of moral physiology. Does daily experience, | 
for instance, not sufficiently prove that the very negroes, 
by repeated intermarriages wit Buropeans, within four 
generations, become white ? and vice versa, that Euro- 
ropeans within the same period, and under the like 
circumstances, becomeblack? If physical nature cap 
be thus transformed, why should moral nature prove 
more intractable ? 

Men of taleut, who throw a lustre upon their race, 
leading the van in the march of progress, are not so 
common as not to require the fostering band of the law 
among the classes disinkerited bv fortune, or among the 
taces degraded by vulgar reprobation, This reflection 
we are doubly authorised to make in reference to the 
Jews, in the first place on account of their number, 
which all over the globe at present amounts to six or 
seven millions—a population perhaps more numerous 
than at the period of the conquest of Jerusalem by 
Yitus ; and in the second place, because nature has by 
no means deprived them of the gift of intelligence. Of 
this they have given incontestible proofs in trade, to 
which their civil disabilities had for centuries confined 
them, and frequently also in philosophy, the arts, and 
sciences, and tiat, too, in times of oppresion, and much 


debased, and these very soon believe themselves to be 


This bas been observed in France|}. 


ISAAC MARCUS JOST. 
(From the ‘* Occident.”) MEF 

A lecture delivered dn the 24th March, 1861, before 


DR. 


By M. Mayer. 


Bernburg, the capital of one of the dimiautive states.of 
Germany. Inthe same year his father lost his eya- 
sight, and his son Isaac, from his fifth year, became his 
guide. Of what extent the means of bis father. were, 
may be judged from the fact related by Jost himself, 
that, when the former died, in 1805, ‘‘ he barely left the 
cost for his wretched coffie.” — 
He rectived bis first education in the Hebrew schoal 
of his native city. I have no’doubt that many of you, 
like myself, kaow, from our own first school, yeara, 
what- kind of education that was. To revive within us 
the recailection, unpleasant though it be, of the old 
mode of education, the good eld cheder-life, and: to 
teach those of you who did or do enjoy a better une to 
appreciate the great blessings of modern instruction, J 
will here introduce Dr. Jost’s own narrative: ‘* As a 
reader was necessary in the synagogue, and a Shochet 
indispensible, he, at the same time, performed the office 
of teacher and pedagogue; whether or not he possessed 
the requisite qualifications, no one was capable to de- 
cide; the government did not care about it, and eustom 
made the Chatan and Shochet also the teacher aad 
pedagecue. People then believed, as.is still,the cage 
in meny larger congregations, that the latter required 
only powerful lungs, a cane, and a room for children. 
That he had powerful lungs could be inferred. from the 
fact that he was a Whazan, the cane was easily pro- 
cured, and the room he must needs have es a public 
officer, although it served at the same time as a sleeping 
apartment for himself and bis family. The same state 
of things existed in my native place, and such was the 


more so their emancipation. This we have shown, so 
far as the French Israelites are concerned. Farther on} 
we shall demonstrate the same in reference to those of; 
Germany. [Here the author dwells upon. the intole- | 
rance of the Germans, and enumerates the various dis- 


in the several territories constituting Fatherland, and 
especially takes Prussia to task, which wishes cto pass 
as the seat of intelligence, by way of eminence, and yet 
pursues the most narrow-minded policy towards the 
Jews, as.shown in the case of M. Munk, who, when a 
student, had to expatriate himself, so fanatical did he 
find the laws of his own country against the Jews. Dut 
as most of tle remarks of the writer refer to a state of 
things which in the greatest part of Germany, especially 
Austria, is bygone, we do not reproduce. them, but pro- 
ceed at once to anotiier more interesting portion of the 
pamphlet. 

At the revolution of 1848 Jews were among the first 
who at Berlin showed ‘themselves on the barricades, 
becauge they had to extort the largest number of rights. 
Séveral of these rights were then conceded to them, but 
a reactionary ministry soon took them away. What 
will be the consequence ? 
Jews will again be among the first on the barricades. 
It would be difficult to give a list of the celebrities in 
all branches among the German Jews, as we do not 
possess the necessary data, which, moreover, would be 
too long, as, according to sonie information before us, 
it would not contain Jess than 500 names of individuals 
who have distinguished themselves in the arts, sciences, 
philosophy, and literature. Among the editors of po- 
litical journalism in Prussia and Austria, many are said 
to be Israelites, | 

We will therefore confine ourselves to cite the names 
which occur to our mind, or which are called to our 
memory. Zhe Austrian poet Saphir, who died lately ; 
Meyerbeer, the greatest living celebrity of musica! 
Germany; Stern, ordinary professor at the university 
of Gottingen; Gustave Weil, extraordinary professor 
of Hebrew and librarian at the university of Heidel- 
berg; Valentin, ordinary professor of physiology at the 
university of Berne ; the microgapher, Remak, ordinary 
professor; ‘l’raube, extraordinary clinical professor at 
Berlin; the syphilographer, Behrend, president of the 
Sanitary Council of Berlin; three editors of medical 
journals—Dr. Hirschel at Dresden, Dr. Altsehuhl at 
Prague, and Dr. Veitmayer at Leipsic. 

Here we conclude our extracts from Dr. Gollavar- 
din’s pamphlet, not because we have exhausted its 
admirable contents, but because they are now less 
applicable to the existing state of affairs than they were 


the position of the Jews all througbout Germany, Hease- 
Cassel excepted, has everywhere greatly improved. 
the Austrian empire, with the exception of Hungary, 
they have been ai but emancipated; and in Hungary 
itself it is not the Government, but circumstances which 
retard it. There caunot be the slightest doubt but that 
this act of justice to the Jews will be perlormed as soon 
as the differences between the nation and its sovereign 
shall have been settled. Io Prussia the reactionary 
ministry has been superseded by a liberal Government, 
and the new king himself has solemnly declared that 
the constitution shall become a verity. Lven in Swit-. 
zerland, which our author rebukes with the severity. 
her intolerance deserves, the tendency towards amelio- 
ration is .perceptible. Every alteration ia the most 
conservative cantons is im the path of progress. The 
republic wil! not be able long to withstand the united 
pressure brought to bear upon her by France, the 
United States, and England, especially when it is. con- 
sidered that the central Government is favourable to 
progressive ideas, and that it is only the administrations 
of some cantons from which the opposition proceeds. 


If we reprove or chastise before we feel a painful 


Class of men, they are considered and treated as already 


abilities under which the Jews labour, or rather laboured, } 


That at the next revolution } 


when first published; for since then, God be thanked, : 


In} 


}mamects than kis gifts. 


regret on account of the necessity for it, the proper: 
eeason fordoing it has not yetarrived, 


first soil on which the seeds of our minds were sown, 
At the age of four the child was sent to school, and 


(many continued there until they had reached. their 


fourteenth vear. According to a later measurement, 
our school-room (two four-post bedsteads and a. large 
wardrobe, not iecluded) had aidepth off to 7 feet by a 
length of 11 to 12, (the later dimensions including also 
a space for a stove,) and contained a round table and a 
number of small forms, for about fifteen or eighteen 
pupils of both sexes, diflering in age, from earliest in- 
fancy to somewhat mature youth. The window-pases 
were sexangular, like bee-cells, set in lead, not trans- 
parent, and, though not painted, presented the, most 
variegated colours. The mode of instruction consisted 
of a kind of Bell Lancaster system, an Mvention whieh 
the Jéwish Chazanim must have made at an ¢arly pe- 
riod, which, we presume, first, because they did not 
love extravagant labour, and secondly, because theg 
were often called away from school to kill a calf, aa ox, 
a goose, or a ‘chicken, all of which, moreover, caused 
interruptions. Every papil learnt letters or translatioa 
(of course, only from Hebrew books, and writing ex- 
clusively by means of Hebrew characters), about two 
or three time, five minutes every day, and thea bad 
other pupils under his tuition. Our small school, of 
course, made a terrible noise, which was only silenced 
for a few moments by the teacher's cane. Nevertheless, 
there were always a few boys—the girls hardly counted 
for anything, and were there only for the purpose of 
filling seats—who distinguished themselves a little. 
Upon these a father would spend his little savings to 
advance them in their studies, But what additional 
instruction would they receive? Inthe Talmad: and 
this for two reasons: first, because the teacher did not 
understand anything else, and rareiy that; and se- 
condly, because it was believed that the Talmud sharp- 
ened the powers of the mind, and awakened practical 
shrewdness.’ 

This is the account of Jost’ first education, which 
he enjoyed for four years, when he was no longer satis- 
fied with the instruction of the Chazan, {upon which, 
as he tells us, he looked back with horror, even in later 
years) and henceforth he received instruction in Hebrew 
grammar, under the guidance of a Hebrew physician, 
Dr. Mathis, who had offered his services to Jost senior. 
What proficiency the boy must have acquired in a very 
short time may be learned from tle fact that he could 
read a difficult Hebrew letics to his blind parent in the 
year 1801. Besides Hebrew grammar, he learned a 
little German reading and writing. 

After the death of his father, in 1803, his grandfa- 
ther, who lived at Wolfenbuttel, took him to his home. 
Of his entry into this city he writes as follows—a nar- 
rative which I copy to afford you an insight iato the 
condition of the Jews at that time:-“ In April, 1803, 
on a Friday, at 5 o'clock in the morniog, I[ arrived 
before the gate of Wolfenbuttel. A truly horror-ia- 
spiring spectacle presented itself to my view. From the 
burial-place, a small village about ten minates’ walk 
from the city, to the gate, there were encamped in the 
open field about twenty poor Jewish families, tramping 
about, gipsy-like, with their dirty beds, old clothes, 
cheste, and coffers, clad in ragged garments, men, 
women, and children, partly sick and emaciated, waiting 
until the clock should strike nine, when the Chazan was 
to come out to dispense to taem, ia the name of the 
only rich Jew of Wolfenbuttel, some alms, to enable 
them to reach before Sabbath some place where to rest. 
None of these unfortanates. were allowed to enter the 
city. Such scenes at that time were presented more 
than once in a*week, and now-and shen even every day. 


| I, too, together with my companion, who in the mean- 


while played dice with another vagrant, had to wait 
outside. At last the deliverer made bis appearance, an 


‘amiable man of about fifty years of age, with a bean- 


tifal countenance, ornamented by ® snowy beard, cut 
round ; he gladdened the poor more by his benevolent 
: When I declined the latter, 


and teld him that I wished to go to my grandfather, he 


the Maimonides Literary Association, of New York. 
Dr, Jost was bora on the 22ad February, 1793, at 
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examined me, negotiated with the guard, and I was 


ge rege entered the Samson Institute. The eketch 


i thére is, if anything, gloomier, than that io 
+ of fhe chief branch of in- 
struction again was the Talmud, while both the mental 
and the bodily developments of the pupils were most 
sly neglected. Most wretchedly clad, miserably 

, he was under the tuition of a teacher who spoke an 
unintelligible jargon, but was otherwise a great adept of 
cursing and scolding, and knew how to ply the cowhide 
—who would not even call his pupils by their real 
names, but honoured them with such sobriquets as ox, 
ass, glutton, and the like, and was then only cheerful 
and friendly when he had swallowed his glass of aniseed 
brandy, whereupon he would relate tales, some of them 
most obscene. Besides, the pupils had to pass through 
all possible religious exercises every day, every hour— 
biblical, rabbinical, and cabalistic ; “ and any one who 
neglected or forgot the least of them was put down as 
an apostate.” That Satan played a large part in this 
training is but natural, even without the narrative of 
Jost. Lessons in reading, writing, and ciphering, the 
pupils received from a watch-maker. Yet, there is no 
night so dark but some star shines. It was in this 
school where Jost and Zunz met, and an intimacy 
sprang up between these eminent men, brilliant stars 
on the horizon of Jewish literature and scholarship. 
They studied grammar together—but in secret—read a 
few books of tales and parables, and studied Josipon. 
With that candour and sense of justice peculiar to Jost, 
he confesses that he was then indebted to Zunz for 
many a step forward in his studies, and relates the 
following anecdote: ‘' Zunz even then manifested an 
acuteness of mind which foreshadowed the future critic, 
and he was soon the soul of contradiction. He was 
even then very witty, and wrote a long liebrew satire 
against our tyrant, which, whenever @ portion was 
finished, caused us great merriment. Alas! this crime, 
too, was afterwards detected, and the corpus delicti con- 
signed to the flames, and henceforth he was called 
chozuph (impudent).” | 

I have thus dwelt rather extensively upon the early 
education of Jost, because familiarity with this can 
alone enable us to have a just appreciation of his opin- 
ions and principles, as evidenced in his works. He 
confesses himself that this tyrannical education had the 
most injurious effect upon his imagination and mind 
for many years afterwards. He became superstitious, a 
believer in ghosts and demons, and was haunted by 
them in dreams, even when he had weaned himself from 
that belief. Besides, it made him, in many respects, 
careless and superficial—defects which he had often to 
regret, and did amend, whenever he was convinced of 
his error. 

In 1807 a great change took place in the school of 
Wolfenbiittel, when it came under the superintendence 
of Ehrenberg, “‘a man of a beautiful frame, fine and 
pleasant countenance, and amiable manners,’ a teacher 
in the noblest acceptation of the term. He introduced 
a regalar system in all branches of an elementary edo- 
cation, while the household of the institution and the 
care for the physical wants of the pupils were entrusted 
to the affectionate superintendence of Ehrenberg’s 
mother, and afterwards of his wife. It reflects great 
credit upon Dr. Jost for temembering, in terms of pious 
gratitude, these benefactors of his early youth ; a man 
who, in later years, evinces such unchanged thankful- 
ness cannot but be a good man. And well might he 
speak thus—that school now became to him a home in 
the fullest meaning of the word. In the spring of 1809 
he entered the grammar school of Brunswick, whither he 
was sent by the director of the Samson Institute, as 
companion to his children. How he and Zunz, who 
entered at the same time the Gymnasium of Wolfen- 


THE CEDARS OF LEBANON. 

No midnight darkness is needed to impress the pil- 

im with a full sense of the loneliness of the place. 
The passing winds seem to linger around the myriad 
filaments of the branches, converting them into the 
strings of some strange instrument, and drawing from 
them, in ever varying modulations, sounds which seem 
like the plaintive whisperings of spirits. — 

The ancient and largest trees, of which but seven 
remain, resemble, at a distance, irregular massive cones, 
supported by short but sturdy pillars or trooks, and 
look as though several trees must have united to form 
them—as if by this means they sought to support each 
other.through centuries of exposure to the elements. 
Many of the limbs stretch out almost parallel with the 
ground; and in several instances the breadth of the 
tree, at the lower part, is greater than its height. 
Sometimes the tips of the branches bend downwards ; 
but the general appearance of the foliage is that of a 
series of large, beantifally fringed, verdant shelves, on 
which are scattered the variously formed burs or cat- 
kins. The young bur is long, and turns upward to the 
light ; but the older burs are oval, and bent downward 
by the weight of the ripened seeds, which are covered 
by little curved sheaths, overlapping each other like the 
singles on a roof, and retreating towards the stem. On 
one bur we counted forty of these little shingles from 
the end to the stem. Between these sheaths is an 
exquisitely delicate filament, or wing, by means of 
which the seed attached to it may be borne to a distance 
by the wind. Hundreds of little trees are spriaging up 
around the old ones; but so dissimilar are they that 
one unacquainted with the forms of the various growths 
would be very apt to mistake the young plants for a 
distinct species. Thousands of the seeds perish on the 
surface of the soil; thousands which have succeeded in 
obtaining a foothold, and have started into growth, are 
constantly being trodden down by travellers ; but many 
have escaped these dangers, and have grown so high 
and strong that they are likely in time to become the 
counterparts of the venerable stocks from which they 
have sprung. | 
Nature and uses of the cedar.—The cedar combines 
the elements of beauty in a more remarkable degree 
than any other tree mentioned in the Scriptures. ‘The 
form is singularly like that of a pyramid of verdant 
terraces, end an ordinary breeze will cause these tufted 
terraces to move in constant undulations, The foliage 
is peculiarly beautiful, and appears. fringed ; in some 
trees this greenness is untouched by-the slightest decay. 
[heir majestic size and strength is felt by the beholder 
as he perceives the huge mass of limbs, foliage and fruit 
lifted firmly upward to a height of eighty and ninety 
feet, and this under a powerful leverage, due to the 
fact that some of the lower limbs run out nearly sixty 
feet from the trunk. As the traveller sits beneath the 
‘** shadowing shrouds ” of its “ fair branches,” and looks 
upward toward that part where the gathered foliage 
hides the sky, he may fully appreciate the allusion of 
the prophet Ezekiel (xxxi, 3)—“ His top was among 
the thick boughs.” The durability of the material which 
composes these grand monuments is also a matter of 
interest. It is recorded that cedar timber over two 
thousand vears old was found in the temple of Apollo at 
Utica, a city of Africa—{Nat. Hist. xvi. 40). Pliny 
says that there was in his time, in the temple of Sa- 
guntum, in Spain, a statue of the goddess Diana, 
formed of this wood, which had been there from a pe- 
riod two hundred years anterior to the downfall of 
Troy, which took place 1200 pc. The same writer 
(Nat. Hist. xiii. 11), says that, because of the lasting 
nature of the cedar, they made the “images of their 
gods of this wood,” for ‘‘ timber of it is everlasting.” 
For the same reason, the temple of Diana at Ephesus 
—one of the seven wonders of the world—was con- 


biittel, prepared themselves for their admission, we may 


structed of cedar wood; and during the erection of this 


again learn from Jost’s own words :—* In the winter of | temple, occupying a period of 220 years, immense 
1808-1809 we worked secretly through whole nights by | quantities of timber must havegbeen cut in the Lebanon 


the light of candles, which we had made from the wax 
drippings of the large candles of the synagogue. By 
our studies we succeed d, in the course of. six months, 
till April, to make such progress (in Latin and Greek), 
that | and Zonz were admitted, of course with some 
indulgence, to the Prima of the Gymnasium, I at 
Brunswick, and Zunz at Wolfenbittel. Now new 
domains were opened to us for our culture, and, besides 
a regular course of instruction, great opportunities were 
afforded to grind cff many a roughness from our former 
education, and especially to adopt an entirely new mode 
“of speaking and a new accent.” Here he began to 
devote himself to the gratification of his predilection for 
the study of languages, and composed, by the way, a 
comedy, descriptive of the social customs and manovers 
of Brunswick, then ander the rule of the French Em- 
peror. In the year 1813 he attended the University of 
Géttingen, and remained there a year and a half, study- 
ing history, theology, philosophy, and especially the 
different languages, proposing to himself the calling of 
ateacher. ‘ For me,” he says, “the year and a half 
which I passed there was a time of a complete removal 
of all old dross, and a thorough identification with the 
German mode of thinking and patriotic sentiments. | 
thought of no no nobler mission than in future to exer- 
cise an influence upon my fellow-believers in the same 
direction, and of their complete deliverance from all 
one-sidedness of a secluded education.” 
| (To be continued.) 


Bavanu.— A Ristnc Artist.—A 


~ native of Bavaria, has suddenly risen to distinction. 


Athens of Germany 


young Jewish 
painter, a pupil of Kaulbach, Herr Julius ae a 

* 
~ painted “ Job and his Companions,” and had it exhibited 
_ “m the museum of Leipsig. The greatest art critics of this 
ared the work to be one 


forests. The preservative quality of the wood and its 
resinous extract is also an interesting fact. Horace 
distinguishes between the cypress and the cedar in 
regard to the same quality existing in either : 
“_-speramus carmina fiugi 
Posse linenda cedro et levi servanda cupresso.” 
Numa’s writings were preserved from worms for four 
hundred years after his time by inclosure in a cedar 
chest. The juices of, or extracts from, the cedar con- 
stituted an ingredient of the substance used by the 
Egyptians in embalming. 
From what has been said with regard to the amonnt 
of wood taken from the forests of Lebanon, it is evident 
that the cedars of which we are writing are but the 
melancholy remnant of a host which has long since 
disappeared. Perhaps a forest ten thousand times the 
size of this one was, in the lapse of time, cut down to 
serve in the construction of temples, palaces, houses, 
and even vessels; and another forest almost equally 
large has served for ornamental or useful purposes in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. Solomon must have em- 
ployed large numbers of workmen in these mountains, 
though the number is not known. The “ fourscore 
thousand hewers” spoken of in 1 Kings v. 15, and so 
often quoted as “hewers of the cedars in Lebanon,’’ 
were, with little doubt, hewers of stone, or masens, 
as the same Hebrew word is translated in Ezra iii. 7. 
Hiram provided the cedars for Solomon, as he had pre- 
viously done for many foreign countries, and his an- 
cestors had doubtless sent cedar wood into various 


Egypt, who built of cedar a vessel the length of which 
was 280 cubits, or 420 feet, covering it with gold 
within and without. : 


Pon grandest and finest pictures produced in modern 


a 


parts of the world many years before the reign of 
David, Sesostris, or Rameses V., one of the kings of 


According to Dr. Blair, this. 
vessel was built at least 467 years before the erection of 
Solomon’s. temple; and as the rule of Sesostris ex- 


probability is that he obtained his 
from the forests of Lebanon, 

History of the cedars.—Accordj 
lomon planted cedars throughout 
from the Scriptures that he “ made cerlars 
sycamore-trees that are in the vale for abu 
is probable that, originally the cedar 
found in the heights of Lebanon. 
force is given to the comparison 
tham, of the bramble with the cedar of 
former flourishing best in lowly places, 
only on the heights. It is worthy of 
the notice of the cedar 
in the Bible occurs in this parable (Judges ix. : 
although the word “ cedar” English 
slation in Leviticus xiv. 4, the word indicated ig ate 
identical with that of the cedars of Lebanon. Th 
forests of Lebanon were under the entire control of the 
kings of the cities of Tyre and Sodom, as we learn from 
the accounts of both sacred and profane history, Even 
Solomon appears to have been entirely lependicie upon 
Hiram, King of Tyre, for his supplies of cedar ; and it 
is highly probable that at no time was go large an 
amount of timber taken from the forests of Lebanon as 
was during the reign of Solomon, not only for the 
temple and palaces of the king, but for the honses of 
the wealthy citizens throughout the nation. From the 
time of the captivity, however, until within four hun. 
dred years of the present, scarcely a single definite No. 
tice of the cedars of Lebanon is to be found; and in all 
likelihood the forest had begun to fail at the time of the 
minor prophets, about four hundred years before the 
advent of the Saviour. Still there can be no doubt that 
the wood continued to be used in the erection of 
dwelling-houses for the wealthy, as well as for temples, 
in the time of Horace, Virgil, and Pliny, since they 
speak of the cedar as well known in their days; bat 
even then decay and other causes, joined to the immense 
consumption of centuries, must have reduced those 
once mighty forests to a mere shadow. In the sixth 
century, Justinian is said to have found it “ difficult to 
obtain sufficient cedar wood to form the roof of a single 
church.” In the year 1550, Bellonius reckoned twenty-. 
eight remaining of the old forest; twenty-five years 
later, Rauwolf saw but twenty-four, and of these two 
were much decayed. Maundrell counted sixteen in 


1696, and Dr. Richardson seven in 1818, which num. 
ber still remains. , 


So. 
and we learn 


to be as the 
ndance,” 
was only to be 
If 80, additional 
» in the parable of Jo. 


Lebanon, the 
the latter found 
remark here that 
of Lebanon found 


SAVANAH.—Tue Mortara Case DraMATISED.—The 
abduction of the child Mortara, we learn from the “ True 
Pacific Messenger,” has also with great succeess been drae 
matised by an American poet. It is now being performed 
on the several stages of the east, and: will undoubtedly 
make its way all over the States. 

A MorseEr’s Love.—Love is an element of strength. 
Human love is strong. We read in the “ Edinburgh 
Encyclopzedia,” that a timid mother in an Italian village 
saw a hungry lion, that had escaped his keeper, take 
up her child that was playing at the door, and run to 
the grove at the outskirts of the the town. Alone, 
unarmed, she pursued him, overtook him, faced him, 
and with a voice and look that belong only’toa mother, 
she said, Give me my child !"—The hangry monarch 
of the forest, terrified by the awful energy that beamed 
through her whole frame, dropped his prey and speedily 
retreated. | 


THE BENEVOLENT is solicited in behalf 
; of a respectable Tradesman, who for many years has sup 
ported his wife and four children by hard work and industry ; but 
unfortunately having been struck with paralysis he is so distigured 
ant reduced to such a state of misery during the last two months, 
that he is reluctantly compelled to seek the aid of the well-disposed, 
being quite unfit and unable to work. This distressing and neces- 
sitous case having come to the notice of a few gentlemen, they 
kindly entreat the public to aid them ‘in their endeavours to raise a 
fund for the wife to open a small shop, feeling confident a more 
necessitous and deserving case never was before the public. 

Donations will be thankfully received by Mr. Lang, Jews’ Free 
School, Greek-street, Soho; Mr. S. B. Gomperts, 37, Keppel-street, 
Russell-square; Mr. J, Rintel, Bury-street, Bevis Marks; Mr. 
Kalker, 350, City-road, Islington; Messrs. Rains and Hess, 17, 
Artillery-lane, Bishopsgate ; the Rev. Mr. Keyser, 1, Castle-street, 
Houndsditch ; and at the Jewish Chronicle Office. 


Amount already advertised, £22 13s. 
Further donations.—Mr, Z. A. Jessel, 5s.; J. A., per Mr. J. 
Rintel, 5s, Per Mr. J. Gobetz.—Mr. Marks, 2s.; Mr. §. Gom 
ertz, 2s. 6d.; Mr. M, Boas, 10s.; Mr. Glasbeek, 5s.; Mr. Sol. 
ool, 5s. Per Mr. J. Kalker.—H. L., 2s. 6d.; T. F., 2s. 6g.; T. 
A., 2s. 6d.; Mr. M. Tabak, 5s.; Mr, £. Auerhaan, 10s. ; Md 
J. and H. Isaacs, 10s.; C. P., 10s. Per Jewish Chronicle—S., 2s. 


HE AID OF 


1000 (Designs for) DIAMOND BRACELETS, Brooches, 
Necklets, Rings, Studs, Pins, and all kinds of costly 
Jewellery, at SILVERSTON and VAN PRAAGH'S, Manufactur- 


ing Jewellers and Goldsmiths, 166, Euston Roap, N.W. 


Diamond Rings. s. 4. £ s.d. 
Half Hoops, 18 carats, from 1 0 0 to 1 5 O 
Single Stone, do. 110 0 


Large assortment of Ladies’ Rings, &c., kept in stock. 
N.B.—Ladies and Gentlemen waited on at any time. Al 
communications promptly attended to, 


CITY OF LONDON CRYSTAL, BRONZED, AND ORMOLU 
CHANDELIER AND LAMP WORKS. | 
NOTICE TO MERCHANTS AND THE TRADE. 
J DEFRIES and SONS’ extensive SHOW ROOMS are 
and ORMOLU E 
GAS, OIL, or CANDLEs, 
Designs of Chandeliers and Candelabras forwarded free. 
THE NEW LIGHT.—IMPROVED PARAFFIN LAMPS- 
J. Defries and Sons, beg to inform Merchants and the T 
that their Improved Lamps for the Season, free from smell oF 
can be had at their Wholesale Depét, 147, Houndsditeh, 
ondon, 
Moderator, Table, and other Lamps; Cottons, Table Glass, Barth 
enware, China, &c. 
Manufactories at 1, 2,3, 6, and 111, Gravet-Lawe, Loxpo%, B.C. 
and 100, RYLAND-nOAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Principal Depét and Show-rooms,—147, Houwpsp1tca, London 


London : Printed and Published by the Proprietor, ABR4™4™ 
Benson, Ph. Dr., at his Office, 7, ‘Bevis Marks, St. Mary Axe 
in the Parish of Allhallows, in the City of London. (2°) 
London: Friday, August 16, 1861. Rev. S. M. Issacs, 


| tended over Arabia, India, Persia, and Asia Minor, the 


Loulston-: N | tates 0 
| Houlsonstreet, New York, Agent for the United 8 
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